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RESORTS 


REST! 


KR RESOKT 


HOUSE 


Switzerland 
ot America 


I a 
LOW Rates ft weekly guests. 50 miles from N. Y 
MAHOPAC N. ¥ Mahopac 977 or 648 


LAKI 
 § FOR A SUMMER OF SMILES § 


BLUE MOUNTAIN LODGE 


For Vacations or Weekends 


} ail t “a wit 
4 ! 
‘ ) 1 ' 
1 fa withadja 
privilege or children 
NV. } Central to Harmon Station 


PEEKSKILL Phone 1408 N.Y 





ZIMDOREST PARK 


7x 
ra) 


Phone 


MONROE, 3 
Formerly at llonaire’s estate 150 acres of 
rst beaut ful country 
A ! lern equipment and all facilities for 
b Muke early reservations 
OPEN ALL VEAR 


ax. 4 
RED OAKS | 


i 


A Country Estate Just 50 miles from New York 


at ELBERKON, NEW JERSEY 


www 


ler the management of 

& HYMAN STRUNSKY 
Branch 3330 
OPEN ALL YEAR 


MASCHA 
Tel Long 
ALL SPORTS 


} 










Distinguished Adirondack 


suminer camp offering 
accommodations Sees 

for living, recreational | 
facilities designe: aon do- | 
ing. From $30 weekly. | 


Twin Pines on Trout Lake 
S. Saidel, Lake George, N 












Woodbury Falls I’. ©. Cornwall, N. Y. | 


ne Highland Mills 


2 
STONY BROOK LODGE™ - 
. ” ave one f er S ieeaeel ‘Remitieie ‘Su | 
Zihave ever se Add to that All Sports, Expert | 
Culs m e sort of that makes r Vacation 
a « { as. 50 miles from New York—$5 by 
the d ‘ S Weel Tel Stony Brook 565 3 
STONY BROOK, LONG ISLAND, N. Y¥. 3 
| RUSHBROOK LODGE | 
4 Miles from New York 
t leal ear Vacation Resort where | 
that homelike atmosphere prevails | 
Rooms Luxuriously Furnished | 
I or and Outdoor Sporta | 
| 
| 


Pr 


VINEYARD LODGE 


“A Homing in the Ulster Hills’ 
Fata ehed far liundredsa of acres Vast V yarde 
I yi ! ‘ Intriguing \V fland 
sila I es ia 4 t ‘ ' Moin v 
ents " t tle nearby Dancing —W lay 
} rt t "June Rates $18.00 weekly 


J eae nthal, Ulater Park, N.Y. 


BREEZY HILL 


Kingston 3430 


KR. F. D. No. 1 
BROOKFIELD, 


Directly on Lake Candlewood. Heautiful estate. 
Modernized Sports Special June Rates: $4 a 
day—$25 a week. European-American a “r 
Nina Adlers, formerly at Barlow Farm. Tel.: 


d 


Danbury 1468-R-2 
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SORTS 





The Fieldstone 
on Round Lake 
Phone 2501 


for rest and 
York. 
Only 


1 be ty 

) hour from New 

i ht rvation 
OPEN ALL VEAR 











The Rare Charm 





of an_ Intimate 
Congenial Group 
eRLAN 
ne 5 Moderate Rates 
- / All Sports 
Bootlet on Requeat Superior Cuisine 
33 WEST 42nd ST De Luxe Bungalows 
PEnn 6.7663 Pare $41.65 


In The 


TIMBERLAND ss agironaacks 
Pottersville, N. Y. (Warren County) 








Esther BR. Kessler — Israel H. Kessler 








IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


SCAROON 
MANOR 


ON SCHROON LAKE, N.Y.. 


9 HOLE GOLF COURSE 
ON PREMISES 
9 CLAY TENNIS COURTS 


8 HANDBALL 
COURTS 












4n Informal Adult Camp 


HUNTS BROOK LODGE 


OAKDALE (New London) CONN. 


Vere $12 Daily $s 
Weekly Rate: . . . $25 
All Sports Dancing... Horses 
Spectal Holiday Attraction 
he Hunts-Brook Players in 


“THE DRUNKARD” 
York City Information: 


22 Buckingham Rd. Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 
BtUckminster 4-7400 





WUNNISNAUNTA 
Gamp for Young Men &F Women 
ON LAKE WINNEPESAUKEB 








QUEEN WHITE MOUNTAIN LAKES 
All Modern Camp Features 
Sporta Dancing ... Entertainment 


Excellent Cuisine 
New Low Rates: $25.00,-$27.00.$30.00 
Write for Booklet 


Mrs. Sadie Brickman, Hostess 
WOLFEBORO NEW HAMPSHIRE 














CHODIKEE 


sag ote N. Y. POPULAR ADULT oe, 
Carefree! Friendly! Informal! 


Free Horseback Ride for Vacationist 
JULY 4th (3 DAYS) $17.50. Write for Booklet 
B'klya Office: 1202.C Kings Highway, ES. 6-4130 








ADDITIONAL 
RESORT ADVERTISING ON 
PAGES 23, 28 AND 
INSIDE BACK COVER 
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BY DAY 


The Thing’s to Play 


AT NIGHT 


The Play's the Thing 


After a day replete with ac 
tivity, you shower, dine and 
ress for an evening of en 
tertainment and when “THE 
PLAY’S THE THING 


ECHO 


LAKE ! 


LOOGE 





A Camp for Adults 
‘a ™e 

ADIRONDACKS 

‘Warrensburg 
iY. 
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THE ECHO LAKE PLAYERS — 
present " MI 
For the Season of 1938 
———— 
* 
@ DESIGN FOR LIVING , 
@ BEYOND THE HORIZON | ONT 
@ FRIEND HANNAH | =a ©: 
@ SECOND CHILDHOOD 
@ COME SEVEN 
@ ORIGINAL MUSICALS & REVUES ' SH 
Special Added Attraction 4 soil: 
@ SUE HASTINGS MARIONETTES 
Booklet “N” on Request j rT ( yR 
CITY PHONE: VANDERBILT 8-6665 | : 
at Borns VE 
r 1 BO 
I. EN CRES OF SI 


THE INFORMAL ADULT CAMP 
ALLABEN, NEW YORK 
Railroad Station, Shandaken, N. Y. 


val 
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* STAR LAKE CAMP * 


In the glorious Adirondacks between Thow 
sand Isiands and Ausable Chasm. A mar. 
velous pleasure playground for adults. 1,800 | 
fect elevation and right on the Lake with | 
plenty of gorgeous woodlands. Bungalows | 
and lodges with hot and cold running water 


and modern conveniences. Tennis Courts, ; 
Swimming, Canoeing, Handball, Baseball, 
Ping Pong, Fishing, Saddle Horses, Golf, 
ren Dancing, ete. Delicious wholesome 
meals that pep up the appetite. Rates 


$22.50 weekly. 
Send for Booklet 
New York Office: 
116 Nassau St., Room 802a ; 
BE ekman 3-6345 











300 Acres of Keal Vacation Country 
2400 ft. Elevation. 118 Miles from N.Y. CO, ] | AT 
i 4 / 
ALL ATHLETIC FACILITIES INCLUDING 
PRIVATE LAKE, TENNIS, HORSES 
Entertainment and Social Activities | C. 
under the direction ef Moe Kaplan 
Excellet \ momiations, Hot and Cold 
Showers All Conveniences Ct MIN 
BRUCE MINTON oil 
Author of “‘Men Who Lead Lahor,”” Famous ‘ 
Authority on American Labor, will be 
| speaker for the July 4th Weekend IN THI 
= adie ScactienslliibiSanenbnabiadba LN I 
JULY 4th (3-Day Special) $14.50 
Weekly Rates—$23.50—$25.00—$27.50 ISSUES 
Direction: 
JACK LEWIS (formerly of Hilltop Loige) , ( KS 
MR. & MRS. MOLL & MORTON BARROW ; 
formerly of Napanoch Country Club) ; , 
O 
N. ¥. C. Phone: VAnderbilt 83-5126 
(; 
( 
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4 SHAPE OF THINGS 
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seen |e ORIALS: na . ae ; iil 
a THE PRESIDENT HAS AGAIN HIT HIS STRIDE, 
VE WE HIT BOTTOM: ; 


1 
+ 


at lIcast politically The industrial and market 


we Zu 


BOMB FROM BARCELONA ) whatever the guessing as to its Ca { Is no 


] ‘ ; rar hets ls tere ' ¢ if 
SPIES AND BUND-MEN 6 work about its politi al results. The election retus in 


this country tollow the busi 5 indice and the ff in 


SOME LIKE ROOSEVELT 
Richard L. Neuberger 


these will do more than any amount of political 


~~ 


vering to insure a substantial Democratic victory in the 


uniry 
v.V.¢ " . a P \crr -_ 1 _ 1, a2 3 
- BRITAIN ARMS FOR PROFIT by H.C. Engelbrecht 8 fall elections. Swimming on this psychological tlood tide 
. , ' ; the President struck out boldly and vigorously in h 
: C.I.O. INCRISIS_ by Edward Levinson 11 o 
j side chat with the nation. It was casily one of his most 
; COMING REVOLT IN THE DESERT successful speech s. displaying all his resources of 
Herbert Solow 14 dence, phras making, political acumen, understanding 
mous ‘ 
e Pe ee ee eee ee ) 
’ 6 aa : yf the popular mind. It showed the President 
: IN THE WIND 17 ‘Je - 
50 on the oftensive—at least verbally. Hi tisfaction over 
_ ES AND MEN by Oswald Garrison Villard 18 his victory in the new liberalism of the Supr Court 
» afsl J 
a ise was justified, alth frained f mic in 
ow ‘S$ AND THE ARTS it ee ere 
he emergence, in Justice B! O} ra pe } 
M PROPAGANDA TO HISTORY 7 , . 
126 ey even more progr ve than his own. H ( 
Gaetano Salvemini 19 . 
NN Copperheads”’ wl ld gi | mid 
LIFE OF FANNY KEMBLE dle of the war gives the progressives a nev t 
( a 4 on Vi ad rc ti I [> ina i l ( 


] +] > yf ) 
is ils among the Re; l 
IGHT OF THE JOBLESS by Maxwell S. Stewart a ar See: 
1 his ¢ ih i ct] if I tT 


R NOTICES : by ' f = 
; nor did he indicate that he is any closer then | r 








becn to a program otf « nomic pl 
Ed ‘Ors , ; I 
, ree ; lustries. His allusion—th h not by n 
FREDA KIRCHWEY MAX LERNER 
‘ 7S | ( ral M f | 
Mane Ea y | loan, head of \ 
{. R. BENDINER f $1,000 a day fights t 1] ( 
: ho ] 4 c 


ARET MARSHALL MAXWELL S, STEWART guarded allusion to Frank Hague, who pts to 


D) wnatic Critic sUpPpress nagividudal LiDCc! { Cr Ul pl 
hou- ' ” = a Pak * 
mar. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH tism.”” But in both cases the proof of vigor Is 


1.800 | ; 

with » nust lie in eventual action, 

lows | 

‘ater £928 

urta, | Publ; er > 

ae TI FREDA KIRCHWEY 7 2 —e 

ome | - | MUCH THE BEST PART OF THE S 

eben Business Manager and Director of Circula 
ly HUGO VAN ARX 


~ 
—_— 
— 
Ss 


the section concerning the primaries. It cut the ground 
| ee ae from under the tory attack on the President, the strateg 
| A4avVEt1i ing 4 anager 4 ; 


' MURIEL C. GRAY of which has been to attribute the Administration's cam 
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‘ T>) ] 
i's victory primaries is a N Deal 
si] } } " \ 
) lil i i > 
, 
Pi 1 ; f 1 not merely 1 
] ‘ ... ‘ 
lon t rt plan but with 
toward present-da prol ms.’ We wan ) 
; 
f und IS 11th laf r th C 
| | : | . 
I The real dan r is that we will 1 
} [ ) Vho e lip-ser ) ve) 
i 
t 1] ‘ Y) > ' t + «ft 
( > all ic measures CO | l ) 
1 
C nto fought in the primaries 
+} t the | ] t> if | 11S- 
ris th rougn dunsels OF politica 11S 
1 1 
vr r than too ma yf tl I 
nt of Adi imustration OPpo yn i C a 
PI 
| 
VPA wes In e Southern states vw be 
| - e 
ef 1 by the press as discriminatory aid 
I 
( lates in the primaries. Its sigs e 
lt primaries. It means that the Admin- 
t t ywwn wage-hour bill 
\\ ' } 
1 WPA rates in the South. It 1 5 by 
f the $1 )-a { e 
rof ynal proj it the l e 


WITH THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE OUTBREAK 
r ly ten d tt, Japan finds itself or more 

‘ stalemated in its invasion of China. The Yangtze 
ive has been checked by a combination of superior 

Ch f s and high water. The threat to the island 
Hainan otf French Indo-¢ hina appe irs to have been 
frustrated | irnings from France and Britain. Cheng- 
) remains safe behind the defenses provid 1 by the 
Yellow River tloods. Guerrillas are active once more in 
both rthern Hopet and the Shanghai-Nanking area. 
| in | ese threat, at the moment, ts against Swa- 
tow in sot rn Fukien, which might be used as a base 
for f 1 Canton. But a major drive in this area 
mild f I iif s that the Chin VO | 

it as a means of furthes nding the Japanese 

I 5 I ications. H t Abend, New York 
/ f tin China, a rts that f r con 
if t] rea 1 of a Japa irmy 

| t least 2.000 ) » mal iin Y)}- 

‘ f { | rol | ; I ) | Ja in's 

’ () hy tt ' ' : of ee y 

f last k ratio ry raw mater ; and fur- 
rf f trade points to f ing weakt \ 


THE GROWING TENDENCY OF SOVIET RI 


tc withdraw from active lea 


European 
recent Leningrad speech. The Soviet 


++ ‘ ‘ce crn ¢ +} 
itter in his castigation of the 


lership in the struggl 
security is clearly reflected in Maxim Lit 

Foreign Mir 
‘realistic’ pol 
the Western powers, but he stressed the fact 


t} 


se powers, fal | 


; ‘mee nas 
ier than the Soviet Union, which 


ie price. Tracing the history of recent aggré 
1¢ showed that England and France, not Russia, 
lost most heavily as a result of the Japanese conqu 
Manchuria, the Italian invasion of Ethiopia, the rep 
fascist 
e added, “will always look for new 


der in the territories whose masters have demonstt 


Versailles, and intervention in § 


\ ee | 


“ Ageressors,’ h 


their inertness and inability to defend their positi 
} - . 
and he issued a warning that the next European 
A 
would find the Western democracies isolated and w 
‘ 


; é ri 
ened in the face of a resolute, adventurous foe. Whi 


made it clear that the Soviet Union will honor its ol 


tions under the mutual-assistance pacts, far more 
he said, would be placed in the efficacy of the Red A 
than in these instruments for the defense of the S$ 
frontiers. This will be disappointing to those who 


e Soviet Union for lea lership in the stru 


) ‘ } isn D +} ] 1! ‘ 

for peace. But it was inevitable that the collapse of 
i A 

lecti tion would eventually isolate even its stron 

ect!ve ction Would eventualiy isolate even its stro 
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THE 


ror 


“EVER-NORMAL-W AREHOUSE” PI 
the 
Morde 


industry, similar to ever-normal granary 


agriculture, which ai Ezekiel proposed at 
Tamiment Social and Economic Institute represents 
ingenious technique for economic planning under « 
talism. It has the advantage of relative simplicity. If 


industry operating in accordance with the governme: 


general plan for production develops a surplus of outp 


the government will undertake to purchase the surp! 


for subsequent distribution or sale. The maintenance 


a high level of production in both industry and agric 


ture would in itself guarantee a relatively high purchas- 
ing power. The buy-and-give program of the Fede: 
Surplus Commodities Corporation, as exemplified in t! 
pending purchase of $10,000,000 worth of clothir 
from the garment industry, is a rather crude step in tl 
direction. Like all forms of economic control, the pla 


has its dangers. Carelessly administered, it might o: 


encourage glut and overproduction. Even if administe 


with skill, dislocations would undoubtedly develop. B 


the alternative, as Mr. Ezekiel pointed out, is a continu: 
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Proge©ressives;: they 
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Hs 


f the present violent oscillation between boom 


tagnation, utilizing only partially the country's pro- 
capacity. It is true that New Deal planning to 

| i 
only added to the violence of the economic 


ns. But the cure ts not retreat into anarchy 


TOWN AND GOWN” TODAY, READ “THI 
and the world.” The old feuds and rowdyisms 


r occupy the center of the stage. The real head- 


' a r y tay > } , ’ 
rhts, the danger of legislative red-baitin 


with which progressive and reactionary gro 

} ie on i bay en +e m+ na 
ide world watch university appointments 
decrees. Pres! lent Dodds of Princet mM ¢ il 1 


be happy storm of prot 
i 4 


the university’s barefaced truckling to the Hag 


Over the student 


in awarding an honorary de gree to Governor 
Moore, one of Hague’s henchmen. No wonder 
Disney got honorary de orees this year from both 


ind Harvard: you can scarcely make a political 1ssue 
Mouse and Dopey. Pr sident Conant of Har- 
se first years in office have been as turbulent as 
ny college president, made a specch on 
ty and public opinion. With obvious reference 
ind the Wal 


] ‘ 
episode, Mr. Conant insisted that the 
i 


ntroversies over Granville Hicks 
univer 
yield to t pressure of public opinion from 
right or left. His speech was, of course, itself an 
And it was a clever or be 
with any official who, 


from both directions, seems to hold to the mid- 


publi tends to side 


The logical hole in Mr. Conant’s argument ts 


re is one enormous difference between the two 


mentions. In the Hicks case the faculty has been 


» President. In the Walsh-Sweezy case the Pr 


; own committee of full professors has condemned 


CSI- 


nd. This is not an issue of external pressures. It 1 


t 


of democrat pro edures within Harvard itself. 


ANNOUNCING 
for Senator Co 


HIS DETERMINATION TO 


land’s seat, Governor Lehman has 


rpened a conflict which will profoundly test labor's 


tical ingenuity. His move was plainly hastened by 


Labor Party's espousal of Sidney Hillman for the 
post; the Governor's address, granting familiar 
exaggeration, was an unmistakable challenge to the 


r forces and a rallying cry for non-sectarian Repub- 


ns. None of these circumstances can afford comfort 


M iVOor L i 
rdia’s determination to wait for 1940. But the Labor 


undot btedly spurre d 


ney General Bennett as nominee for vernor, S 


ticket would bear little 1 tere) | 

tions. That the A. L. | n swi NX 
York is inct ipparent. The R 

ureaagy unpy ¢ 1 | ! 

to accept it Lh Wal f 

real conditi Ss 1 t 1) { t 

ma rr il 

ible defeat wi t it Mr. | 

emph ized that tl 2 2 

support to Democt ’ ( 
I will not en } I 


FOR SOME MONTHS THE EMPLOYEES ¢ 
Long Island Daily Star tried to get 


N , . k- <n) ghyar ~e 1 \ 
iNCW OTK SUDUrDAN t n . 


verbal agr« ( Rey lly tl 
plea to wait until June 20, wh t 
ment was to be made. On th 


bled staff was told of the sale of th 


publishes 
bor h of QO | , 
proposal from Mr. N Q 
ilo I pre mo! } 
I I 1 the § , : 
! 
r : ta 
th { W f 1 or 1 no 
ction on their part or in thet 
year trial period ’’ and sti lating that tl n 
after three mt nths was to hav th le rroht to } 


fire, with no questions asked. When the staff 1 


ign this next-door-neighbor to a yell 

without at Icast a chance to discuss its ten witl 
new owner, Mr. Newhouse suspended th 

threw 184 men and women out of wor! In t 
times,”’ he announced to thi if 


attack on the Guild, “I believe that public opinior 


be informed of any attitude or action which for 
naid, union-protected, upstanding citize out ¢ 
ind into the r ( ed / ¢ 
rgrece with Mr. New! e on tl | 
should know nd we hope that the Labor 


Board, to which the Guild proposes to carry the 
x pose the rol of this little Girdler tn eva 


collective-bargaining provisions of th 


important for the dismissed employees, we h 
board will at least assure them severance pay at the rat 
to which their scheming former ublishers pl 


their word. 
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JOE LOUIS ON JUNE 22 KNOCKED OUT MAX 


Schmeling, Adolf Hitler, Julius Streicher, Benito Mus- 
solini, 1 Jim Crow. He also poked holes in Neville 
( I [ 5 I a | | iS { | t S 
that ] tty) ] = pa \ 4 ee 
Jazi M ) the Ges Is ce \f , 
| t { h l | “ 
( t | L ¢ y | 1 the ocn me- 
’ are loe had ee 
I [ ) Ls i ) - 
n \ + r 
( M [ f Eols { K 
a4 
\ n f ito , his - 
1. At t | Ber 1 
t f ( a { ) } l 
tr r \ f id 
( t t } { ) ) ] 1 
into ; return 
wi 
JAMES ELDON JOHNSON, WHO JUST LOST 
| [ of n s. But it was in his 
f r for Negro rights that 7 \ y | \ 
h rom the days of the successful struggle to 
fr H nd § » Dor ro from control by Amer 
i f , 1 the National City Bank to the long and 
1 fight for a federal antt-l | yr law, 
Joh \ both a vigorous ca Ipaigner an 1 a shrewd 
d t. He knew politics and the mechanics of eco- 
rialism as well as the needs of the exploited 
1 he used | knowledge with absolute devo- 
1 


RRENT CONTROVERSY OVER SPAIN IN 


the Catholic weekly the Commonweal, with comment 
from the reactionary weekly Avzerica, is extremely in- 
ter for the light it throws on American Catholic 
oO n, in which apparently all the shadings of secular 
Oo} n ralleled. Within the year the editorship of 
the « has | {1 from Michael Williams, 
] 11] |’ to a triumvirate of conservative l1b- 
( In tl ol Jun 24 the new editors pleaded 
for a itive impartialit toward the Spanish civil 
wal both sides in Spain of “totalitarian” ex- 
( 1! deploring pat inship toward either side as 
f ret itellectual the cor 
{ fe t ung to be for 1 to choo between 
fa In tl i Mr. Wil 
t viati faith in Franco and 
in t the ¢ rising is a def > 
I re t n by tt Ss} rds a inst a red plot lhe 
[ l } ny for the hierarchy, ba } 
“soundly Catholic” views of Williams and says among 
( that Franco “ha rporative views that are 





over, the prices of finished goods and the cost of living 


The NATIO 














and 


thou 


highly consistent with Catholic principles 
encyclicals.’’ But America admits that ‘“‘many 





in the church, like the editors of the Common: 


not sce the Sp “clearly.” The thr 


nish issues 


appear as the intellectual vanguard of these 
thousands,” the church proletariat. They pro 
4 i i 
rsonalist,” not the corporative, Christian stat 
their aim obvio isly 1s to adapt one of the ol lest of 
i A : at tie i ‘ i a 
( s to modern liberal prin iples. As an int ip 
( ise it has a limited interest for non-Catholics 
; si 
far as it1 ralizes or actively combats pro-Fran ¥ 
n among Catholics it has immediate practical 
Lic ii ALIIUOLIC ‘ Aili CUIALe LACLICGL S| 
fi 


Have We Hit Bottom? * 


ALL STREET is in a happy mood 
Stock prices rose for six consecutive day 
week, a welcome 


is decline. As usual, experts are searchin 


| 


Y 

_ 
1 
ty 
‘ 


sign after months of a 7 





tically for an explanation of the rise. Cynics attri ret 
tc the fact that Congress has adjourned; liberals point 1 the 
to the beginning of pump-priming activities; pr ist 
sional anti-New Dealers are convinced that it is a b 9 
of coming inflation by way of a new devaluation. F " ls 
tribute it primarily to an improvement in business, tl ti ‘f 
it is admitted that a substantial rise in stocks may in fhev hav 
generate sufficient confidence to loose a flood of bu b ai 

Nevertheless, the fact that business indices for ® hich tl 
past weck tended to be slightly better, instead of w S a 
as was anticipated, may have been a factor. The } 1 
York Tzmes index of business activity for the v ing Spa 
ending June 11 rose 1.5 points after an almost st ( le 
decline since the end of March. On top of this, oj t ils 
tions in the steel industry advanced two points, the first ¢ n. 
time in three months that the index had gained in t i t 
successive weeks, and the reduction in steel prices offer the repr 
substantial hope of a continued rise in production. Re« c 1c | 
gains in retail trade have brought unit sales practically to jny the 
the level of last year. ‘2 ( 

Such improvement as has occurred, however, by no} li 
means offsets the decline of recent weeks. Appr I ni 
mately 300,000 workers were added to the ranks of the 1 a 
unemployed in May, although there should be a s $ 5 
sonal increase in jobs during the month. Pay rolls were | 4 | 
ilso down, with a further drop in prospect for June. j 

All of this would seem, on the surface, to indicate , a 
further drop in consumer buying power. But this is not } < ( 
necessarily the case. Raw-material and farm prices ha’ | ‘ 
tended upward in the past fortnight, increasing the buy- | Piritish 
ing power of a considerable portion of the population. } t 
The first shipments of grain from a record-breaking has inc 
wheat harvest are beginning to reach Chicago. More: ] i 
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» begun to move downward as rapidly as, or 


than, commodity prices and wages. Thus 


1} } - — la ' } } 
possible that the deflationary cycle has reached 


t point, and the knowledge that fresh govern- 
is will soon be pumped into the artcrics of 
ic system would naturally in 

tability of the upturn depends upon the av 

mistakes that were made last year. The cut 
es was a healthy sign, although itt was n 
| as it should have been to bring steel in Iu 
products. It should, however, permit a cor 
reduction in the prices of automobiles and 
ments. Such cuts will be of real value only 
iles are maintained. If prices can be kept 
prevented from skyrocketing out of propor 
everything else, there may bea sustained recovery. 


A bomb from Barcelona 


PSHE best thing that has happened in Europe sin 
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he Czech army mobilized on May 21 is the Loyal- 
t government's threat of reprisals in kind for the 
r of Spanish cities by Italian and German planes 
s directed against ‘the places from which the at- 
me." The reprisals may never be executed, but 
ive already taken effect. The threat was itself a 
and it blew up the whole fabric of pretenses in 
powers have encased their cynical betrayal ot 
d of democracy. Mussolini, who has openly ad 
and boasted of, the exploits of his aviators in raid- 
panish ports, announced, through Gayda in the 
le d'Italia, that Italy and Germany would answer 
‘not with diplomatic notes or protests, but with 
France joined with Britain in energetic warn 
the Barcelona government. But in France, at least, 
prisal threat immediately precipitated a new attack 
policy forced by the British government of keep- 
French-Spanish frontier closed—while Italian 
continued to bomb foreign shipping in Loyalist 
In England, the challenge from Barcelona can only 
more trouble for the government, whose pusillani- 
and pro-fascist policy is arousing both parlimentary 
and public protest. It has dramatized as no other 
ild have done the incredible situation described 
mberlain’s already classic in sitation to outrage: 
afraid that while the war ccn‘inues we must expect 
ion of these incidents and horrors against which 
ve protested.’ Subsequent bombings of two 1 
1 ships sharply accented Spain’s warning. 


perhaps too soon—the Loyalist government 


indicated that it is ready to talk terms. It will with- 


its threat of reprisals in rcturn for a minimum of 


n against further devastation and massacre. It 






asks that France reopen the | es ft 


France and Britain force the insurgents t 


of ““o; | 
tO impose eventual n I tl ( t 
surgent General Fr Ir  \ 
Aserman support | ) I 
sor; they are the if t 
But they s! i be t 

nN vd I ion ft Lt the t ( { 

1 P I frontier f | 


German planes continue to sink 
plies, the Loyalists will hay onl th 
reprisal or surrender. 


If Britain and France are a 


prevent a European war as they pretend to be, they 1 
do well to take the Loyalists’ tern int tera 
means that Spain must not be throttled into deteat \ 
the process of counting and withdrawing ‘'t ' 
of foreigt troops proces ls at the pace dictated Dy 
military needs of Mussolini: that t ni f 


non-intervention powers must appli 1 hon 


all, and not utilized as a device to implement ¢ 


lain’s ill-fated agreement with Italy: and, finally. t 
ommission appoint d to investigate bombir 
ians should get busy immediatcly and fix the | n 


the guilty nations. 
Familiar tactics of distortion and calumny havs 


been applied to Spain's move. The original warning 


expressed in terms that implicd no intention of bor 

German or Italian cities—-however justitied su 

pose might be. It was promptly interpreted to mean t 
iat, and before a day had died, the Barce! i VCTI 

ment was charged by officials and newspapers in France 


nd England with wilful provocation and th 


of shattering Europe's delicate peace. But poison of this 
rt carries its own antidote. It ts a little diffi 

fuse to lift a finger to prevent the destruction of a ruth 
ssly invaded country and then to abu it for « 


ireatening reprisals in its own detense 


rs 


The danger is not that the Loyalist government n 
go berserk and drop bombs on Genoa and Rome. On the 
contrary, the danger now ts that it may yield to pressure 
Let it show a sign of weakness and the tomic effect of its 
threat will be gone. But if it means what it has said and 
sticks to it, it can force action. For the facts remain: 
Mussolini and Hitler do not want general war: ¢! 


want the fruits of victory without the struggle: Cham- 


berlain has planned to give them what they want it 
neither does he want war, and it 1s only if he believes 
the appointed victims of aggression to be relatively | 

less that he will agree to their destruction. When Czecho- 


slovakia took its stand, every democrat in Europe drew 
a breath of hope. If Spain's terms are not taken seriously, 
we hope the Barcelona government will speedily empha- 


size them by bombing the Italian air base on Majorca. 
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Of Spies and Bund-Men 


HE indictment by a federal grand jury of eighteen 
German spies, including high officers in the Nazi 
military intelligence, has dynamite in it. The 
American government has taken the unprecedented step 
of naming high German officials explicitly in the in- 
dictment. But we dissent emphatically from those who 
believe the whole incident should be played down be- 
cause of its possible consequences in inciting public opin- 
ion against the Nazis. By the same logic, the news from 
Berlin, Spain, and China should be censored, because 
nothing can be as inflammatory as the story of repeated 
bombings of civilian populations and persecution of 
Jews. It is true that spy scares and atrocity stories are an 
easy medium for creating war feeling. That lesson was 
thoroughly impressed on us by our experience during 
the last war, and we are not likely to forget it. But it 
should not put liberals so completely on the defensive as 
any situation 


The 


to deflect them from the objective facts in 

It is the objective facts that ought to be revealed 
government has thus far acted without the slightest tinge 
of sensationalism. It has, if anything, been too lax in 
letting several of the key people among the accused slip 
back 


who are under arrest are assured of a fair and open trial, 


into Germany beyond reach of American law. Those 


both in court and in the columns of a press which ts not 
only anti-Administration but on the whole isolationist 
and therefore skeptical. There is no reason for assuming 
that 


in order to work up a war fever. In fact, when Leon 


anyone in the government is promoting a spy scare 


Turrou, the principal agent of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation working on the case, resigned to write a 
series of articles for the J. David Stern newspapers giv- 
ing sensational revelations about the activity of the Ger- 
man government, United States Attorney Hardy asked 
the court for a restraining injunction, and Mr. Roosevelt 
issued a statement condemning Turrou’s act. Behind this 
move of the federal government there was, of course, a 
serious concern with the possible damage that the Turrou 
articles might do to the conduct of the trial. But there 


} 


was also a concern lest the spy hunt get outside the 


bounds of court procedure. And the projected series has 
| pro) 


now been dropped. 


Curiously, one of the dangers in the present situation 


is that Americans will not sutticiently recognize the sert- 


oO nature of Nazi activities in this country. That ts 


Fiction, despite re 


| irtly due to our movi peate 1 asser- 
tions 


th n fact 


to the contrary by paradox-mongers, is stranger 


We have prown l | to those movies 


ustom 
where Madeleine Carroll, as the stunning spy acting un- 


] 


der orders from monocled Eric von Stroheim, uses her 


copious glamor to get the one military secret on which 
And because our 


the fate of the whole nation hangs. 
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expectations are geared to this pattern of Holly 
paid imagination, there is a tendency to write 
actual pattern of truth as dull. The Nazi spies ¢ 





to have been rather stupid fellows and thoroughly 
teurish. They tried devious ways of getting what | 
might with circumspection have got with much 
effort and danger. And so, with a sigh, we tend to 
miss the whole matter as small shakes and to turn 
to Madeleine Carroll and the real stuff. 

But the extent of the danger is not to be measured 
the blundering efforts of these particular spies. Anj 
who has shed his political naivete knows that every 
ernment maintains a military and industrial intelliger 
service in foreign countries, that there is a certain an 
of informal exchange of information between gover. 
ments and a certain amount of undercover snooping fo: 
more. But no country has thus far spread its antennae 
widely into the internal affairs of foreign governn 
as has Nazi Germany. Nor has any government so 
pletely made of it a central principle of governr 
action. It is a principle that flows directly from the wl 
Nazi philosophy. Germans everywhere, Hitler has 
peatedly declared, belong to the mother country, 
when they are naturalized American citizens like 
Griebl, who was the resident manager of the spy 1 
here before he fled to Germany. And because they be! 
to the mother country, they must work for the inte: 
of the swastika, whether in getting military secrets 
fomenting revolts, or setting up military camps 
spreading anti-Semitic obscenities. Not the least valu 
the spy trial will be that it may set Americans to th 
ing about the larger perspectives of Nazi activity her: 

Those perspectives are being widened by the curs 
New York legislative inquiry into the activities of the 
German-American Bund. In his testimony Fritz Kuhoa, 
Fuhrer of the Bund, aired its anti-Semitism oper 
There were the usual charges that the Jews were leaders 
at once of the Communist revolutionary movement and 
of the capitalist international bankers: even J. P. Mor 
gan’s family “has Jewish blood.” There was the usual 
boasting of the hierarchical obedience of the Bund-men 
to their leader. There was the usual talk of Aryan su: 
premacy and of the Jews as subhuman. When asked wh 
the German camps did not teach their children the 
American salute instead of the Nazi outstretched hand 
Kuhn answered that the latter was “the coming salute | 
for the whole United States.” 

This insolent anti-Semitism, this blatant assumption 
of the Bund-men that they can establish a Nazi Ameri 
are even more dangerous than the activities of a network | 
of blundering spies. But they are part of the same p 
ture. The aim, both of spies and of Bund-men, is | 
establish the hegemony of a greater Germany, with 4 
Nazi America as one of its tributaries. It ts a fantastic 


aim, but we live in a fantastic world. 
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Poriland, Oregon, June 15 

OT long ago John Chamberlain observed, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is more virulently hated 

in conservative quarters than any American 
ressive since John Peter Altgeld.’ The truth of his 

' mark is widely recognized. Ne one able to read or 
hear can doubt the attitude of certain sections of busi 


i 


ness toward the President. But what about the average, 
everyday American? How does he feel toward Roose 
Is he for him or against him? And if he ts for 
does his admiration equal in intensity the hatred of 
President's opponents? 
In recent months I have tried to find out the answe1 
e questions. I have talked witi people everywher 
vast, 400,000-square-mile arca of the Columbia 
River basin. “What do you think of Roosevelt now 
| have asked Idaho ranchers far out on the country’s 
t frontier and Seattle street-car motormen in the heart 
he busiest metropolitan district of the Northwest. 
On the train out of Spokane a mildly prospero 


farmer smoked a cheroot and watched dusk cloak the arid 


inds. “I fecl this way about our President, he said 
He's made a lot of mistakes. Those labor racketeers, 


Dave Beck and Harry Bridges, are running wild here in 
West. He should never have Ict them get out of 

id. But no matter what mistakes he makes, our Presi 

nt is trying to help the people. I know he’s the best 
nd the farmers ever had.”’ An old lady in Vancouver 
dered where all the money was coming from. An 
Indian at Celilo Falls was certain Bonneville Dam had 
ruined the salmon fishing. An electrician in Portland 
inted to know why Bridges and “those other damn rad 
il aliens” weren't kicked out of the country. A heavy 
iscled lumberjack in the Coeur d'Alene forest thought 


it “phony” that Dave Beck and his prize fighters and 


plug-uglies were allowed to tie up the timber industry 


master of the Washington State Grange said he 
Was pessimistic about Secretary Wallace’s recent farm 
policies. A young brakeman on the Union Pacific 
thought adoption of the Townsend Plan would take the 
support of an aged mother off his shoulders. An or- 
hardist in the Yakima Valley was afraid WPA relict 
might be creating ‘‘a lot of perpetual bums.” 

Each of these people had a specific grievance against 
the national administration. Each of them thought th 


New Deal had erred in certain particulars. But all of 


them, without exception, told me they were for th¢ 
President. 


ome Like Roosevelt 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


No one realizes this more clearly than do tic reac 
tionary politicians. On the very day that Secretary Ickes 
lambasted him unmercifully the militaristic Governor 
Charles H. Martin of Oregon came out with a long 
declaration proclaiming his loyalty to the President. 
Although the words must have burned in his mouth like 
tabasco sauce, the Governor carefully distinguished be- 
tween such “incompetent tederal otficials’” as Secretary 
Ickes and Miss Perkins, and the peerless leader in th 
White House. The Portland General Electric Company 
recently conducted a campaign which helped bring about 
the defeat of a plan for a public power district neat 
Bonneville Dam. An important part of the company’s 
literature was material from Mr. Roosevelt's | hes 
purporting to show that he was averse to the type of 


program proposed. “A ‘no’ vote will be in accord with 
the policy approved by President Roosevelt,” the com- 
pany said in a score of advertisements. 

Reactionary newspapers have magnificd opposition to 
certain phases of the New Deal into a mistrust of the 
President. Rural objections to some phases of the cul- 
tural program are heralded as an omen that Mr. Roose- 
velt has lost ground in the great farming regions. This 
is dodging the truth with a vengeance. I talked with 
very few people who were opposed to the President. 
Ervin E. King, a bulky wheat farmer and master of the 
Washington Grange, 1s ty} 
demned secretary \Wallace’s administration of the farm 


ical. He outspokenly con- 


act. He questioned the wisdom of restricting produc 
tion. Yet he said: ‘“Our President is the greatest Amer 
g 
ican since Lincoln. Who else would take the abuse h 
takes and still go down the line for the people in the 
face of it?”’ I asked King if he thought the majority ot 
8g g J j 
Washington farmers shared this opinion. “They're still 
& i 7 

for Roosevelt, so far as I can determine,” he answered 
Practically an identical report on Oregon was given me 
by Morton Tompkins, overseer of the Oregon Grange 

Because the printed word carries greater conviction 
than reports of conversations, I asked numerous farmers 
if they would write out their opinion of Mr. Roose- 

J i 

velt. Practically all these brief statements ventured some 


h a reaffirmation of faith. 


criticism, then concluded wit 
A typical one is from C. A. Rockhill, a successful dairy 


and grain farmer near Yamhill, Oregon: 


As regards my attitude toward the present Admuinis- 
tration, I will say that our President is apparently trying 
to do something for the common people. Although he 


may have made mistakes, I wonder what another man 











would have done under like circumstances? Considering 


and dust storms during his reign, 


he has had problems confront him such as 
had. My i 


teeling toward 
quently a very friendly one. 


the droughts, floods, 


no other 
President has him is conse- 
For four or five successive wecks I made it a point to 
ask every conductor, brakeman, and other train hand at 
all approachable how he felt about Roosevelt. I encoun- 
tered only three against him. A surprising number of 
them referred to him as “‘our President.’’ A conservative 
newspaperman, definitely hostile to the New Deal, ad- 
mitted to me that he also had noticed this tendency. 
“That ‘our President’ stuff is something new in politics,” 
my conservative friend growled. “Some of the farmers 
and other people I know must think Mr. Roosevelt be- 
longs exclusively to them—and maybe they're right!” 
The admiration which Roosevelt commands will be ap- 
parent in the West in the coming elections. Senator James 
P. Pope, loyal New Dealer, will be renominated in Idaho. 


Senator Homer T. Bone will unquestionably be renomi- 
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nated in Washington. Already in Oregon a comparat 
unknown hinterland lawyer named Henry Hess 
beaten the much-touted Governor Martin, who mad 
two major blunders of constantly criticizing the New | 
and inferentially indorsing German and Italian met 
of solving labor problems. Democratic registratior 
Oregon is even higher than it was in 1936, when Ri 
velt overwhelmed Landon in the state by two and a 
to one. 

A rancher in the Montana highlands remar 
“Nope, I never write letters to my Congressman o: 
the paper. Haven't got the time or the inclination. | 
do my writin’ for the President on Election Day 
heard at least a dozen other people, most of them f 
ers, say almost exactly the same thing. The time 
come when public opinion will reverse itself about | 
President. My observations lead me to believe that tha 
time is not yet at hand. Roosevelt may make mistakes, 
but as long as he continues to be “‘our President”’ he \ 
be the dominant influence in the nation’s politics. 


britain Arms for Profit 


BY H. C. ENGELBRECHT 


RITAIN’S armament muddle has already resulted 

in the resignation of the Air Minister, Viscount 

Swinton, in large-scale purchases from the domin- 

ions and the United States, and in the half-hearted official 

confession that the widely touted air-raid precautions 

are a mistake. But the profiteering of the British arms 
makers goes on unchanged. 

The new arms program is world wide in its scope, and 

th 

tainly prove insufficient. In the Far East Singapore and 


: original estimate of $7,500,000,000 will almost cer- 


Hongkong have been elaborately fortified, and Australia 
has been made the arms base for that part of the world. 
South Africa is to have a new naval base to guard the 
route round the Cape. India is building arms factories 
and mechanizing its armies. With German guns pointing 
at Gibraltar the Rock's impregnability is doubted, and a 
“military mission” is now in Portugal presumably nego- 
tiating for the use of Lisbon as a British naval base in an 
emergency. Egypt's independence was tied to a new milt- 
tary and air program dovetailed with British plans. 
Finally, Canada and the United States are to be impor- 
tant sources of military supplies for the « mpire. 

In the tight little island itself Duff Cooper and Hore- 
Belisha have remade the army, from the high command 
down. Tommy Atkins is better housed and fed and gets 
a little more rum. Mechanization and new armaments 
have rebuilt the rusty World War machine. War prepa- 


rations range from the storing of food supplies to the 
appointment of hundreds of thousands of air-raid war 
dens who are to put out fires and rescue the injured aft 

a bombardment. The arms industry has been decentral- 
ized and spread among plants in Scotland, England 
and Wales. Nobody knows how well these jobs have 
been done. The government blows hot and cold alter. 
nately, depending on the point it is trying to make. 
When there are protests against the continual yielding 
to fascist impudence, the government suggests that Bri- 
tain is helpless and virtually disarmed. But when th 
arms muddle is criticized, the Prime Minister declares 
boldly that “if put to the test tomorrow Britain's ai: 
force would prove to be one of the most formidable 
fighting machines in the world.” 

Not since the shell shortage in the early days of the 
World War has there been such a mess as the present 
aircraft situation. The government has deliberately 
shrouded it in secrecy. Not even the number of planes 
available was confided to the Commons until somebody 
discovered that the German “Handbuch der Luftfahrt”’ 
contained the information which it was not “in the public 
interest’’ to disclose to Parliament. In the manufacture 
of military aircraft the number of machines produced is 
not so important as the production capacity. In the 
World War Britain produced 55,000 airplanes; produc- 
tion leaped from almost nothing to 1,229 a month and 
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Maly 2, 1938 


t to 
Labor Party estimates, after an enormous expenditure of 


a peak of 2,668 a month. Today, according to 


over three years, Britain has only 1,750 military 
airplanes, while Germany has 3,000. But the more im- 
portant fact is that Germany's capacity for production, 
which General Petain several years back estimated at 

)a month, far outstrips that of England. 
Labor's indictment goes on to say that, plane for plane, 
British aircraft are inferior to those of the Germans and 
the Italians; that after three years not a single plane built 
hadow factory has been flown; that there is a short- 
3 f essential instruments owing to the fact that only 
bers of the “ring” can get orders; that there is a 
istrous shortage of training planes, which in turn 
es many crashes; that 1,000 more wireless operators 
eded. The government admitted a “foundation of 
truth” in these charges but left the matter in the hands 
of the new Air Minister, Sir Kingsley Wood. What is 
trouble? Labor says, ‘‘Fundamentally the trouble 1s 
wrong organization.” It points out that no member of 
the Air Council except the Under Secretary has any prac- 
il experience; that the Department of Supply and 
Organization is shot through with jealousies and friction 
mounting almost to a state of war’; and that the con- 
stant changes in details of design have paralyzed produc- 
The so-called ‘‘crankshaft bottle-neck” has further 
| up production. Only two factories produce the par- 
lar kind of crankshaft needed, and any lag there 

d ; manufacture everywhere. 

Then there is the matter of profiteering, of which 
later. The government is said to be paying $1,500 
per plane as “management expenses” in addition to foot- 
the bili for the net cost of the plane. In figuring net 
; it is charged that the good old “swindle sheet”’ has 
pressed into heavy service. Commander Fletcher 
ed in the House that one aircraft firm charged the 


iment for forty-three fitters while actually it em- 


‘ 


d only six. All this is familiar stuff in war contracts 
everywhere. 
The aircraft companies, backed by the government, 
have a different story. On any and every occasion they 
m “labor sabotage.” In a dozen different shops wires 
been cut and water and gas tanks have been pun 
tured, and government officials have solemnly blamed 
or. But labor denies the charge categorically. It insists 
that the damage was caused by unskilled workers brought 
) the plants to increase profits and break the power of 
the unions. Though thousands of skilled engineers are 
ul mployed, the government has tried to persuad the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union that in the interest of 
patriotism it should ignore the union rules and permit 


] 


the speed-up and the dilution of the working force. The 
A. E. U., a class-conscious and left-wing organization, 
has not yielded to this official pressure, and strikes have 


not been infrequent in the aircraft industry. Labor insists 









that the charge of sabotage is a smoke screen to hide t 
inferior quality of the planes and to enable the aircratt 
companies to satisfy their greed and disrupt the unions 
While this controversy was raging, it was discovercd 
that Britain was carrying on an extensive export ot 
aircraft. For the years 1935, 1936, and 1947 the figures 
are 543, 448, and 513, respectively, and for the first f 


months of 1938, 106. A large proportion of these were 
ptoj 


military planes. Aircraft engines by the hundreds have 
also been exported, all with ofiicial approval. This | 
resulted in rather embarrassing situations. On March 
for example, the Under Secretary of the Air Ministry 
gave official approval to these exports, though on th 
previous day the Postmaster General had complained 
that certain mail services could not be provided because 
the needed planes could not be obtained in Britain 
Pertinent questions about the destination of these « x por 
have been simply ignored. When the Under Secretary 
was asked in the House, ‘Have {these planes } been sent 
to countries which can use them against us?” he did not 
reply, and the Speaker called the next question. In tly 
last six months British war material of all kinds, in spite 
of the apparent shortage at home, has been exported to 
thirty-two different countries. 

When criticism of the air muddle became strong and 
apprehension general, the government decided to | 
abroad, particularly in Canada and the United States. 
The first order for 400 planes valucd at $25,000,000 was 
} 


recently placed here, and more orders are expected 


Britain is interested in various American planes but 


chiefly in the Boeing “flying fortress’ and similar | 
bombers. These super-bombers traveled 2,500 miles, 
non-stop, in South America, across the Andes, and almost 
2,700 miles from Florida to Peru. Since the distance be 
tween Newfoundland and Ireland is only 2,000 mil 
these planes could be stored in Canada and flown across 
the Atlantic when needed. Of course the given distar 
do not represent the fighting radius of a loaded bomber 
In no case does that ar yet approach 1,000 miles 
Meanwhile Windsor in Canada, right next to Detrort, 
and Toronto, another close neighbor, are being men- 
tioned as locations for the new Canadian munitions 
industry. There is talk of a $45,000,000 order from 
Britain; already the John Inglis Company of Toronto is 
working on 12,000 Czech Bren light machine-gur 
valued at $8,000,000, for Britain and Canada, This ¢€ 


‘ft 


nadian munitions industry, which is to mmclude aircra 


plants also, could easily nullify the effects of an Ameri- 


can war-time embargo, particularly if American branch 
factories were established in Canada and if there were 
no restriction on the import of raw materials. 

The government's air-raid precautions have been head- 
lined in the press and discussed in Parliament for years, 


partly in support, partly in ridicule. Efforts were first con- 
centrated on defense against gas. Millions of gas masks 








10 


were provided free of charge and instruction provi led 
in their use. Pamphlets were distributed telling the peo 

» what to do. Some classic sections in these told how 
to gas-proof rooms by pasting paper over cracks in the 


walls and around the windows. Dramati 


advice was 
nm in regard to clothing contaminated by mustard 

is: “There must be no mock modesty. Take off your 
thes. Carry them at arm’s length to the nearest cleans 
ing station. You will be washed and treated and given 
with.’’ But soon these measures 


General J. F. 


go home 


clean clothes to 
were held up to scorn and ridicule. 
Fuller declared: “I consider that gas masks will prove a 


godsend. . Once they are adjusted, they will prevent 


} 


those wearing them from shricking and moving freely, 


and if they half suffocate their wearers, i anic will be half 


ffocated in its turn.” 
A group of Cambridge scientists now entered the fray 


with two pamphlets showing that “gas-proof’’ rooms 
i s 
would not keep gas out for long. Supported by Pro 


fessor J. B. S. Haldane, 
lern war at first hand, they went on to declare that 


xplosive bombs 


who had been in Spain and seet 


ondary to that of « 


They pointed out that these bombs “went through six or 


n floors of concrete before bursting on the lowe: 
floors,” and that “‘people were killed 450 yards away from 
the spot where the bombs fell.’’ What was needed, they 


said, was bomb-proof shelters and dispersion of the 


The Spanish and Far Eastern bombings finally changed 
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the official attitude. Sir Samuel Hoare was compell 
admit that ‘‘recent events seem to show that the risk { 
high explosive bombs is greater than from gas.” 
spending millions on anti-gas measures the govern: 
now faces the need of spending another $2,500,00 
on bomb-proof shelters. This it is unwilling to do 
stead, it is suggesting to the people that they dig tre: 
in their back yards and if necessary in the parks. § 
crude measures are effective against small bombs, ex 
in cases of a direct hit, and they prevent the trappir 
hundreds in tenements. 

Failure in airplane production and a false start in 
raid precautions have been capped by the profiteerin 
the arms makers. The Economist pointed out rece: 
that for the thirty most important arms firms profits 
increased from less than $20,000,000 in 1934 to $ 
750,000 in 1937, that is, nearly 200 per cent. Vick 
profits rose from $3,887,375 in 1932 to $10,040,16 
937; Cammell-Laird’s from $297,760 to $1,510,4 
Firth 


Thomas and John Brown's from $73,435 


$4,063,410. Aircraft companies’ profits show a sin 
rise. De Havilland Aircraft recorded a profit of $31 
in 1933, of $1,065,000 in 1937; 


profits rose from $235,000 in 1933 to $1,240,001 


Fairey Aviat! 


1937; Handley Page’s net profit climbed from $100 
in 1933 to $500,000 in 1936. Dividend payments 
high, and special bonuses for share-holders are frequ 

Stanley Baldwin declared in 1935: “I am certai 


determined . . . that in the efforts which we regard 
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"tb canncl accept the implications of Hon. Members Thal the Govt. is of 
with tha sirplane siluelion magmficertly. The co-Operation of the 
sfon Museum has been secured. and ith enfire aircraff exhibiT 13 fo 

be added to our achve force immediately a (LORD WINTERTON, PaxT week) 
















THE AIR MINISTRY GETS A MOVE ON. 



























> nation for the next two years there shall 
profiteering.’ But the real Tory attitude was re- 
R. R. 
Labor M. P. 


ier sensational occurrence Stokes, 


) ) 
gy airecctor of R wmsom 


wich and World Wa 


s and Rapier, 


, ; 
r artilleryman, oitered to 
shells for the government without profit lhe 
of his company did not like the munition Sie 
having been approached by the govet t 
} t] } = 7 oe = er 
of rs they acciacd LCCC pt tnesconas 


ide offer which would 


the governn t ¢ 8d.ona 2I15 6d. shell But 

5 | s * ’ ] ‘ 

r was rejected. Mr. Stokes suggested in expla 
+ ] . + } 
if there were no profits to be made it w | 


nber of industrialists and 


+] e oat 2 
\ | } il 1 pre p ravioli By 1 r I I 
| . + , ? ‘ ] 
s olter tl ronment showed that it a 1 
nal SIS 
' leseread , ee ee t be added the 
Ss wides™tca pre eering must e aadaed iis 
i 
| made by the speculators who had adv 
4 + — > *« . ] , = | 
of the armament plans several years ago. Lhe 


The C. 1 


1 


rial Organization 
pression as in the 
f 1936 and 1937. It has main- 
rkers in both C. I. O. and 


sections of the unorganiz 


pcerous n 


i wage standards—for wi 


falling production and prices, a 
previous depre ssions. When 
it against pay cuts last Janu- 
talk” of June 24, he acted 
support of the C. I. O. 


irly in January the Administration seemed to favor 


1 again 1n huis ‘fireside 


; 
tiative and with the 


price and wage deflation. Myron Taylor of Unite d 
T. Weir of National Steel, Alfred P. 


ul Motors, and other owners of industry 


s Stecl, Ernest 

1 of Gener 
called to the White House to be told by the Presi 

t that prices must come down. Soon afterward Taylor 
ted a conference with the Steel Workers’ Organiz- 

mittee of the C. I. O. He met Philip Murray, its 

rl and John L. Lewis in New York and asked 


he steel union accept a wage cut in its new contr 


S. W. O. C. rejected the demand. 
United Steel 


continued almost to the expiration of the 


tions between States and the 


Negoti 
-. <e €. 
ntract late in February. Meanwhile, taking the bull by 


the horns, the C. J. O. conferred with the President and 


itlined its objections to wage reductions as a recovery 


fort. The President suggested that a joint committce of 


EDW AR 





- 
Daily Herald has estimated t e stock prot t ¢ 


000,000. Two months before the publication « 
cial White Paper on rearmament, the d 
was known in the r pl i plenty ¢ 
made wh { ¢ 
Neville Chamber! t 
unit to be tt ' 
hind the armament program. He 1 ng 
ever, al { | I | hor 
not responded to the P Phe Lal 
ind its tra ni 
but they d rove \ t ( | 
eign poll They do t 
is friendly te i i 
unions WI! » have f t 
und to disregard th f f 
time to build trucks and other implet t ] 
Spain. As long as that gulf divides th 
ment from its munitions workers, there 
hearted support for the huge arms prog: 
‘ +. a) e + 
. L711 UTISIS 
.D LEVINSON 
labor, ind ind econ ( rts mect to tackle 
problem Lewis, Murray, Owen D. Young of ¢ 
Electric, Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Ci 


rd G. Tugwell conf 


Lamont and Young were persuad 


pany, A. A. Berle, and Rext 


for two wecks. 


join in a recommendation to the President that no eft 


be made by industry or by government to disturl 


wage structure. The President agreed, and his d 


that he had no sympathy with wage reductions foll 


The C. I. O 


1 
} 


hright 


1 


immediately gathered the fruit « 


fort action. United States Steel and tts subsid 


renewed their agreements and left the wage scale int 


} 


True, a twenty-day clause was included which would 


the corporation an Opportunity to open nevotiatior 
t there seemed to be a t 


I. O. and “Big Steel” 1 


and eventually cut wages; bu 


understanding between the ¢ 


wages would not be cut unless “Little Steel,” which « 
po d the C. I]. O.. led the way and thus obtained 
petitive advantage. Ten months have passed sir 

new depres ion set in; for thre months the nev 
C.1.0.—"Big Steel” contracts have been in for 


“Little Steel 
employees a graphic demonstration of what it mean 


By June 11, 4 


steel companies had extended their S. W. O. C. contra 


has not yet dared to cut wages and LZ 


be unprotected by a union contract. 


News stories originating in “Big Steel” circles duris 


the last fortnight indicate a new effort to test the temper 








O C. I. O. on wage cuts. But the circulation of the 
rics before any formal move had been made to reopen 
‘issue gave Lewis and the C. I. O. an opportu- 
k-fire. The President proceeded to make 
the happy assumption that wage cuts would not follow 
the new price cufs 
(which merely stand- 
ardized rate redu 
tions in effect for 


months), and Lewis 


served notice yn 
“Big Steel’ that the 
C. I. O. does not 
consider slash 
ing in order. The 
I 1S ill unset- 





Wyndham Mortimer 


The automobile workers’ section of the C. I. O. was 
take more drasti inst wage 
The Federal Screw Com] 
‘ ‘ il — . bile —— } 1< elk t | tect 
4 several automobile corporations, was selectec to ; 


steps in the fight ag 


any of Detroit, a feeder 


depression strength of the United Automobile 
Workers. The West Side Local, led by Walter Reuther, 


iff a reduction of 10 cents an hour by recourse to 


» strike 


n fit to emulate Federal Screw’s effort. The strike was 


No other automobile or parts manufacturer has 


nic for the automobile union, beset by unemployment 
sad internal differences. Contracts have been renewed 
with both General Motors and Chrysler. 

The United Rubber Workers have obtained wage in- 

uses from some smaller companies and maintained 


tandards at Goodrich, Firestone, and Goodyear in 


Akron. Goodrich, in March, demanded that the workers 
take a 1714 per cent cut and give up their six-hour day. 
ihe union defeated both proposals, and in May the com- 
pany signe 1 its first contract with the U. R. W. An 

cumulation of grievances at Goodyear brought a strike 
late in May, which ended with a promise by the company 
to enter into negotiations for a signed agreement. The 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee has been un- 


able to halt wage deflation in woolens but has maintained 


schedules in the cotton, rayon, and carpet sections of the 
textile industry 

Choosing their battlegrounds cautiously, other C. I. O. 
unions have made some gains. The United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers have won exclusive bargain- 
ing rights in seven General Electric plants. The Ameri- 
can Communications Association obtained a total raise 
of $600,000 a year for 10,000 Postal Telegraph em- 


ployees. The Federation of Flat Glass Workers has 


The NATION 


signed contracts maintaining wage scales for 2 
workers. In Texas the C. I. O. farm hands’ union v 
off wage cuts which would have brought dow: 
pittances of 9,000 pecan shellers from $2.20 to $1 


weck. In the coal-mining and needle-trades indust 
mainstays of the C. I. O., there 


been no suggestion of wage cuts. 


covered by the three 


But the C. I. O.’s phenomenal achievement in n 
taining wage scales has not spared it the problems w! 
depressions inevitably force on labor unions. To t 
have been added special problems growing out of 
warfare with the A. F. of L. and the task of fin 
adequate Icadership for the great armies of newly; 
ganized unionists. Bound up with the difficulty of lea 
ship 1s the complication, shared by the A. F. of L., « 
drive by the Communist Party to consolidate and en! 
positions it took during the great upheaval of 1 

The A. F. of L. is pressing its war on the C, I. O. : 
demanding virtual surrender as the price of peace 
cause, the federation insists, the C. I. O. unions h 
become mere shells. Primarily, this is a case of wis! 
thinking. To an extent it is based on the A. F. of L. pr 
ciple that per capita payments make the union. 7 

heinous in t 
that the Un 
rs are footing most of the C. I. O. bills 


A. F. of L. makes the further allegation- 
eyes of the “‘practical” craft unionists— 
Mine Work 

The C. I. O. has not published an itemized staten 
of its income, and it is therefore not possible to say w! 
funds each of its thirty-nine affiliated unions is contril 
ing. Yet even if there is some substance in the A. F. 
L.’s charges, the craft unionists should be reminded 
their own financial practices. The A. F. of L. has issu 
no financial or membership statistics since January 
when the membership was said to total 3,468,885. ] 
nonths before, weekly reports of gains had been issue 
and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that expansic 
ceased in December. 


Moreover, if the A. F. of L. insists that the action of 


the United Mine Workers in opening its purse to oth 

C. I. O. unions is an indictment of the C. I. O., it mus 
be pointed out that the federation itself has been a par 
site on its small federal unions, which pay a per capit 
tax of 35 cents a month as compared with the 2 cents « 
the internationals. Analysis of its annual reports sho: 

that the federation would constantly be in the red wer 
it not for this disproportionate assessment. 

Most of the C. I. O. unions are less than five year 
old. They have not had decades in which to build \ 
financial resources, and the struggles of 1937 consun 
virtually all their income. Nevertheless, the C. I. ¢ 
unions in December of 1937 and the first three mont 
of 1938 actually increased their per capita payments 0. 
the earlier months of 1937. The C. I. O. has a staff o' 
244 full-time workers, more than the A. F. of L. e. 


a | 


' 









} ot during its 1937 war on the C. I. O. Moreover, 
t |. O. is meeting its obligations from current in- 
, Loans from the U. M. W. have become progres- 
$] ; , , ‘aa 
: , wler. In February the miners lent the C. I. O. 
. 00: in March they found it unnecessary to ad- 
funds, and the committee wound up the month 
operating balance of $17,000. During the four 
\ding in March, the most recent peri d for 
n ' ; ; 
ire available, all but five of the thirty 
aon ' ind international unions affiliated with th 
O ft } | n } }, hy 


from the committ 


©. operated without subs: 
il of loans to all was $19,000. 

new C. I. O. unions may not be able to 
he depression as well as most of 
r A. F. of L. unions, the C. I. O. wall regain it 
L., bers m yuickly und on a larger scale when indus 
s up. The C. I. O.’s following ts in the ma 

tion industries employing thousands, while the 
O f L.. with its higher dues and craft lines, must 
to the hundreds in the smaller industries. The 
QO. will have another advantage. Its unions are f 

ctive than A. F. of L. organizations in helping the 
ployed to obtain relief allowances, work on PWA 
s, and compensation under the social-security law. 
in t las 1 


te summer of 1937 the C. I. O. impressed upon 


e ? 
ites the importance of cooperating in the admin- 


n of unemployment-insurance agencies. As_ the 


“ of the jobless grew longer, it urged the creation of 

’ local machinery to win relief and WPA work 
" employed C. I. O. members. The untons were also 
uiled upon to keep their unemployed members on 
od » 


inist activities have caused serious difficulties in 
t C. I. O. unions, the United Automobile Workers 
National Maritime Union, both important sec- 

IS! f the new labor movement. Symptoms of the prob 
re also appearing in other organizations, and their 
might lead to disaffections of which the A. F. 


would take advantage. This does not mean, how- 


m that Communist activity represents a major aspect 
yr - > . 

growth of the C. J. O. The charge is made that the 
Bate , ° 
*p! munists would establish totalitarian unions as vehi 


for the execution of party policy and as recruiting 


for party memb« rship The avowed intention of 


Communists to drive all ““Trotskyites, Lovestonites,’ 


other dissenters from the labor movement and their 


€ translation of “Trotskyite’’ as anybody who Opposes 


Communist Party lend credence to this charge, which 

further supported by som« of their actions. The Com 
ts hailed a proposal made by Richard T. Franken 

, n in the automobile union to abolish all factions 

t significantly said nothing about abolishing the party’s 


trial units. They favored Frankensteen’s proposal 


May. that members of the U. A. W. should ceas« 






urging any program except that of the i Natio ( 
ecutive board. The deck division of the N. M. 1 

‘ } a hee 1} 
mecting aticnded by a small minority of 


ay roved 


1 
9 f t ri 
against i members i i 
nid | le hk t a} } 
ana-fiic sample Dall WETCAL LISt l 
t ’ ’ , ‘ ’ a 
oftice as Communist or non-( int 


with this pre scription ot 
in many untons, the N. M. U. | su ted t 


tributors of the Rank and | ! lL paper o 


the policic s of the unton administration, ought t 
] | srathy Ay las ( ~~ ~e ; } 4 ] 
dealt with by violence. Conti 1. | id: “A few | 

, 
ing voices, under the guise of ‘democracy 1 ‘treed 


ot expression’ are still ras 


shown that they are too smart for such catch phra 


The Pilot editors misjudged the temper of the 1 

ship, and the Communists in the N. M. U. at paying fi 
their arrogance. The “rank-and-file” movement, defying 
suppression, appears to have won enough in the 


election completely to checkmat 


union which they had imagined they contt 


Local 16, a Communist-dominated local of the 1 
Office and Professional Workers of America, s ught t 
clamp down on minority opinion by decrecing that an 
ication an aistril 


member who took part in “the pul 


tion, directly or indirectly, ot points of view which 
are in Opposition to th action taken 
were to be subject to punishment. ‘The resolution aimed 
at depriving a minority group of tts right to present its 


views to delegates to a forthcoming convention of the 


international. The inter 
national officers of the 
()f al | Pr t¢ | 
Worker ve t] 

I Or ¢ mit ! 


the international adminis 
tration. Harry Brid 


action in helping to br 


i 





up Local 34 does not di 
Homer Martin minish the force ‘of the 
charge that he ts not abs 
ctional interests. The net result of the San Fras 
maneuvering has been to drive a substantial section of 
Local 34’s members back into the A. F. of L 
As a result of differences in the automobi inion 
nded five board member 


President Homer Martin su pe 


including Frankenstecn and 


Wyndham Mortimer, re 
putedly a Communist. The alliance between Fran 


steen and Mortimer is an 1 licabl 








| her 'rankensteen 1 his 1 lies hoped 
Martin. The attempt failed, and all twenty 
four U. A. W. board members affixed their signatures to 
v “harmony” program 
R r, Frankenst who has persuaded 


wis looks with faver on his am- 
st, has renewed his efforts 
Taking advantage of the absence from Detroit of Martin 
and two of his supporters, an 1 of the illness of Walter 
Reuther, an opponent of both Martin an 1 Frankensteen, 


d to turn a routine board meeting 


into a reconsideration of the “harmony” program, which 
Martin 
nts by having his fol- 
which thus lacked a 


oning a meeting in Washington a 


i his oppone 
| | 

lowers stay away from the mecting, 

iorum, and by sumn 


when he would have his full strength in 


few days later, th 
lance. He then retaliated with the suspensions 
ie ~ —. 
charge violations of th harmony program. The 
lrive on Martin appears to have been inspired basically 


ilm of international affairs and by 
Frankensteen’s personal ambitions. A hopeful element in 
the situation is the stand of Walter Reuther, who op- 
posed both Frankensteen’s abortive palace revolution and 
| emerges as the leader of 


Martin's suspension order. He 
he ' sroup, which, spared the further uncerta 
proup, which, S$} ured the further uncertain 


the “unity” 


The prospects for peace between the C. I. O. ar 
A. F. of L. have not been increased by the A. F. of 
chartering of the Progressive Miners of America, a1 
ber of whose leaders 2re convicted dynamiters, as 
ponent of the U. M. W. Nor have they 


1 by William Green's demagogic attack or 


tional oy 
i 


improv cl 
C. I. O. as responsible for the depression. A thr. 
bolt from the C. I. O. by the International Ladies’ 
ment Workers’ Union, on which the A. F. of L. co 
heavily, has not materialized. A recent meeting of 
executive board of the I. L. G. W. U 


affiliation with the C. I. O. and to postpone actior 
I. O. on 


. decided to cont 
the proposal to set up the C. a constitut 
basis. 

Though invitations have not yet been sent out, it s 
inevitable that the C. I. O. will hold a convention i: 
fall. But this does not mean that it is not ready for p 
John L. Lewis has indorsed Sidney Hillman’s declar 
that the committee is ready to act on an honorable 
constructive peace formula, but both men, with virt 
unanimous support from the rest of the C. I. O., 
acting on the theory that the best way to obtain that | 
of peace is to build up the C. I. O. to a position wher 
can command guaranties that thie new industrial uni 


will not be dismembered and that the A. F. of L. 
cease its dog-in-the-manger attitude toward the ma 


pr »duction workers of the nation. 


,0m Ing Revolt in the Desert 


BY HERBERT SOLOW 


LALY'’S recognition of the British claim to a 600- 


mile pr tectorate along the southern coast of Arabia, 

according to the London correspondent of the New 
York Times, was ‘‘a milestone in the defense of the Em- 
pire’’ since it enabled Britain without European oppost- 
ti 1 to us¢ her Roy il Al Force bombers at Ad n to 
} p ord r \ ithin the protectorate, as she has done on a 

ber of ruthless occasions,” and tell “other acquts 
t foreign nations to keep their hands off.’ Moreover, 
wcording to Pri Minister Chamberlain, Italy vill 
ibstain from creating difficulties or embarrassments for 
Hlis Majesty's government in the administration of Pales- 


for recognition of 
Mussolini's “‘legiti- 


> 


tine.’ In return, Britain will work 
Italy in Ethiopia and acknowledge 


mate’ interests in Palestine. 


The agreement, the Times correspondent continuc 
bears ‘‘an uncanny resemblance to the treaties of pre-w 
years, in which rival imperialisms carved up remote par 
of the world for their own economic or strategic a 
vantage. And, just as in pre-war years, Britain and Ita 
will contend that their new agreement is a ‘stabilizin 
influence that will keep peace and order in turbulc 
lands.” That “‘stabilizing’’ began ninety-nine years a; 
when Britain took Aden; but today all the Arab lan 
are, in the words of the Jerusalem correspondent of t! 


Time - 


CANO 


ommenting on Palestine, ‘on the edge of a vo 
In addition to the old causes of conflict, riv 
, 


empires must now reckon with that plague of all i: 


perialisms, native 


desert on a scale 


“turbulence,” perhaps revolt in the 


hitherto unknown. 








hy rt that Saudi troops are massed on Trans-Jor 

. r, the Foreign Office is uneasy about \ 

1, which anticipates an end of its mandated stat 
year, the Chamber president and 
Arab National Congress. Naji-el-Suedi, once exiled 

f participating in the Druse anti-French rising 


1 to politics, as have some of Colonel T. | 


omer MTICIALS 


nce’s veterans. On April 23 political shootings 
irred. Lebanon has witnessed repeated armed clashes 
ll as a general strike in the capital. In Ira 1, for 
ly allied to England, an apparently pan-Arab Cab- 
t, in power since the assassination of Premier Sidgi, 
; encouraged the anti-British press, sanctioned the re 
’ Bagdad of Fauzi Kaukj1, who once took up arms 


inst the British, and criticized England's Trans-Jordan 


P [Egypt has abolished extraterritorial courts and spectal 
mptions of foreign interests from customs duties 
| ident strikes have brought traditional nationalist rebels 
mn igain into action, and a grandson of Arabi Pasha, na- 
, ilist hero, has been charged with an attempt on 
mier’s life. Two wings of the Wafd Part 
1 in a bitter struggle. The last election was marked 

‘ shootings. Premier Mahmoud has had to r 
' net twice in his first few months in off 

In Morocco, 95 per cent Moslem, the Popular R rm 
i Party is a prowing force. Late last year 1 | 
‘ irmed with primitive weapons besieged stat itld- 


ings at Khemisset, and several thousand others attacked 








go “behind the ick f 

colonies.’ And since the Kremlin and Comintern strive 
to vitalize the Franco-Soviet pact I id African 
Communists pp rttn irab 
re! ls LS Hitl rit I | if ia { | tne 


Arabs. A similar t P re 
i group otf Comm t P 1, + | 1, 
1 1 eae re | 1 a : ’ P 

charging the Comintern 1a y the x ' n 


and the interests of both the Arab and the if wish t . 

It would also be absurd to contend that Near 
Fast-North African disturbances are a fascist product. 
It is true that evidences of Italian (and German) activity 
in Anglo-French Arab regions, particularly Pal e 
and Tunis, have multiplicd during the past year. And 
Mr. de Rothschild recently insinuated in the Commons 
that Mussolini is now subsidizing the exiled Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, a clerical-feudal rather than a na- 


tionalist leader, who has apparently left the Brit 
roll. (Mussolini learned the technique of 


the receiving end—when lh ok money ff M l 


Cachin to campaign for Italian entry into the World 
War.) But the fact remains that the Arab national 1 
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been increased by international tensions, the opposition 
is of native growth. 

Economic conditions have of late intensified the dis- 
content. In North Africa native merchants have long 
oppose | prevailing customs regulation restrictive ex- 
port quotas, pr } r ;. The 1931 decl 
badly hurt Mor n wi ne, and oil. Famine pre 
vatls f ' } iuse of ar 1 grain 
prices after a dt franc's fall. Large num 
bers of trib | rt of rec cor n- 
tration ¢ mp Darly ! low as twenty fr 

he Alger il f id twel frar } 
the Moroccan 1 P } rinasl ys 
! part he coll e of citr prices 
Durit 19 the Palestine Econ 
Corporation n nployment has 1 
ct | bet 11 f t 1 result of the 
d ine in constr tf 

l-fforts are | t] govern its to allay 
Arab complaints. In North Africa unemployment, fam- 
ine, farm, and mortgage relief has been projected; 1n- 
( 1 native part in in administration has been 
pr ed: and th \ tte plan’ offers citizenship to 
A rian oflicers, university graduates, decorated work- 
ers and soldiers, and 400 selected merchants and land 
( ers in each provin In Palestine the government, 
in the face of the mandate provisions, has ruled that 1m- 


migration of “persons of Tewish race’’ must d pend on 


diency and has begun a 
irrigate Arab lands in the 


? y | | 
Jordan Valley. Since the extent of 


Beersheba and 
the French appease- 
r effect cannot yet be 


Pale 


but if 1s ure l ly slain that tine Arabs feel 


little gratitude for British icessions, which follow the 
partition prescription 1 ar sequent] ewed as an 
I I ! | 
+} + r r ’ + r r 
1a etic preparator f 
il | | i 
Both government not ly making co sions but 
applying intensified disci measures. London has 
stationed in Pal ( i 1 number of tr S 


among them the famous Black Watch, and has appoint d 


as High Ce ner Sir Harold MacMichael, who 
lear to. I He has Sir Charles Teg 


gart, “the strong 1 of Bengal” as police chief, and 
ni { tt ler in General R. M 
R } \ tr pl 1d pall hy ire 
| ] thy © avs } P ( irt ha } 
instil 1 guards | I placed on common carrier 

{ 1¢ if ] | ‘} I 1 for ch crim 

1S 1 } | r naming th High Commis 
ioner'’s lunch | rn t has removed t 

once-trusted Grand Mutt: from. th pt idency of the 
Moslem ou] ren ( f i na from the Gseneral Wa if 
Committee, as cl f he controlled some 
$300.000 of annual mu After Lydda 
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from local residents a fine of $20,000. Punitive pe 


details are stationed in Arab villages, whose resid 
must pay their upkeep. At Daharia troops destroyed A 
After a Galilee assassina 
the Seyche 


Arab Party's president, avoid d ar 


houses as an official re prisal. 


four Arab leaders were deported to 
i 

others, led by the 

to Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt. Several | 


dred Aral politicals including prominent clerical 


are in an Acre concentration cai 


] ‘ 
Icade;rs 


Sheik Farhan al Sadi. 


communal 
an influential seventy-year-old A 


politician, and half a dozen other leaders have | 


hanged. 


the French have setzed Arab 


Aft 
4 Pista 


nolit 
Olt 
i 


In North pat 


banned al meetings, and outlawed not only A 


political organizations but also the Bizerta trade-u 


council and the Sadiki (Tunis) College. Berber 
— 
Foreign Legion det 


Medina, the sacred 


ichments have occupied the | 
intellectual hub of North Afri 

state of siege prevails in Tunis. Several hundred pror 
nent nationalists have been jailed or deported to Eq 
or the’ Atlas M« 


+ NT : 
Auguste Nogues, |a 


torial Africa, the southern desert, 


tains. Resident-General . veteran 
the war with Abd-el Krim, is in immediate chargé 
Morocco, but over him and also over the Algerian 
Tunisian governors is a newly instituted North Afr 
Coordinator. On the Coordinator's recommendation t 
colonial defense budget and African air force have b« 
expanded. The powers of the army are to be increa 


1 


and the police « f all North Africa are to work in cl 
cooperati n. 
Spanish Morocco, It 


i 
J thiopia, Som 


The fascist-dominated regions 


ian Tripoli, Cyrenaica, Eritrea, and 


’ 


land—are outside the scope of this article owing to t 


ra nsorship of news from these areas. It may be assun 


that native nationalism fights on despite repression. Fo: 


example, reports from Djibouti indicate that Ethiopia 
experiencing economic depression, widespread passi 
resistance, and considerable fighting, especially in tl 
north. Attilio Teruzzi, Italian Under Secretary for Afric: 
recently admitted numerous risings. 

It seems clear that the Anglo-Italian agreement 
be no firm dam to the rising tide of native opposition 
the Near East and North Africa. The region’s manifo! 
problems are seen to be more and more approaching 
common 


nexus, angry streams racing to a troubled s 


“Until recently,’ the London T7mes has regretfully con 


mented,” pan-Arabism was a popular subject for Aral 


essayists rather than a live issue for Arab politicians 


Revolt in the desert 1s a possibility with which the cor 


manders of the French Foreign Legion, the Italian Bla 


Shirts, and th« 


of concessions and show of force, the imperial miller 


} 


Imp rialism toward the 


‘ 


seck to canalize popular ant 


whole status qu 


] ] 1 
respective mill-whecls. Each risks the 


lest a rival change part of it 


British Black Watch all reckon. By offers 
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he announced that the « ial opposed the delega 


s visit. But the delegates went anyway. In Washington NEWSSTANDS WERE deluged last eek with 4 


same official was asked if he had really discouraged the copies of a magazine called Jewish Crisis, which described 

e. ‘‘No,” he replied, “but I didn’t know whether Byoir cee is and picture inti-Semitism at home and abroad 

representing Japan or Cl 1 that day; so I decided to It listed no address, no board of editors, no sponsors! 

yn-committal.” except “Can lid Features, Inc.”” Rumors grew swiftly abe 
the paper's origin; although it d nced anti-Semitism as 


A SUPER-METHOD for detecting pro-wi.ton workers i “un-American,” several Jewish newsdealers refused to han 


ng quietly tested by some West Coast employers. A 1] 


; I ‘ , an pr 
ret’’ questionnaire 1s sent to workers, suppose lly to ob anti-Semitic backing. In fact the 1 zine was created by 


n factual information. It asks their opinion on vario four young journalists who were fired by Sports Illustrated 


. Scenes , meurar . 4 Miata +} on , — : , , : 
or issues, and their answers reveal their attitude to } last fall. Two of them are ¥ e orad te ind the editorial 


ion. But the workers are not required to sign their names, work was done at the Yale Club. Denying any 
id so presumably no one can determine how an individual mysterious, they explain that they listed no address because 


tes. What they are not told is that each card contains an they had no office and didn’t want to be linked with Yale 


l 


invisible number in lemon juice. When a hot iron is passed Vhey insist that they wanted to “help the Jews,” that their 
r the code number it becomes visible. The worker's nam backers have only a commercial interest in the venture, that 


is then on file for black lists. the magazine if it lives will di sa ditterer subrect in 


each issue. And they contend that if there 1s any anti-Sermt- 
ACCORDING TO an anonymous British journalist 1 tism in the current issue, it’s so tle th n't r , 


that he will be swept away it an appropriate moment.” He either clibpin wit! or wnd , » tine tha ” 
maintains that Hans Krebs, the “fugitive mystery man,” ts be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded h 


ited to succeed Henlein. Krebs, a Sudeten German, escaped month for the best item. The award for the best item ‘ 


from Czechoslovakia to Germany when the Nazis were ou! mitted in June goes to Henry Beetle Hou f Mart/a't 


lawed. He was given German citizenship and elected to the Vineyard, A 


Reichstag; he returned to Czechoslovakia recently Columbia and A 
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4 HAT a pity it is that in the debate which ts 


1at role the United States 


; : 
should play in the existing world situation we 
ot agree on an exact definition of terms. Take the 
} ' . . ; 
t’’ for nle. It is being anplied to 
: ; 
of tl term of op brium, 
P] 
| } Pas 
wes f 5 OlF « f from 
[ [ ] | i t yr of Ou ives a C 
} ‘ 
i i! 1) tS are 
' 
! i are Oppo 1 « lly to h 
il 
; ] ] ] 
of interna me cration as would lead to 


ur. We favor increased cooperation at Geneva with the 
International Labor Ottice and all the philanthropic and 
reform activities of the League of Nations. We favor an 
1} economic conference d voted specifi ally to the 
removal as rapidly as possible of the economic causes of 
lly to the | ring of tariffs everywhere and 
t] tion of all other trade barriers, such as quotas, 
f port | t Some of even 
f fr an autonom It 1al Commercial Or 1 
lat 1 f on to Inte: 
ti I r O to | a just and peaceful de- 
OL We i ¢ Ne ess t ¢ r 
1 n to ¢ bombers and IriNes 
lt 1, we urge at and really democratic League 
of } in which all nations shall be on equal terms 
and in which there shall be no obligatory, forcible sanc- 
tt trending nations. We desire that the whole 
q t f colonies | discussed at a specially called 
not for tl pur of returning some to 
Gert in ord lish tl principle of inter- 
il h { to 1 materials for all 
I necd not stt how 1 h we favor a world disarma 
ment cont i be 1 ry te if the 
so-called democratic nation with which we are so 
if ti ul Lt to.r common use had lived up 
to tl 1 | tod 1 which they gave to the 
rld at Ver i] ‘ e for disarming Ger 
mat Ihere 1s tf form oj} | t I rey tf, in which 
ulti { pet ith all mation ve 
only ere such « per tion would t us on the road to 
\ r, or vive to su h gover ! nt is those of Chamber- 
lain in England and Daladice in France authority to go 
ahead with good or bad policies, relying upon the pledge 


¥ 


we shall stand by them if through follies or blun- 


i good deeds they get themselves into war. 


‘e are aware of the contention that there will be no 





danger of war if we only say that we will stand by } 


land, France, and Russia if they are attacked—this or 
ground that the dictators would never dare attack ; 
But 


} ‘ 


, ; 
he three countrics n 


an overwhelming superiority in force. we Sut 
cannot give that assurance to t 
without being willing to back it up by force if necess 
We are convinced that an announced policy of colle 
security with those three countries would put us squat 
in the battle of armaments now going on and make ' 
part of the game of power politics now being pla 


again in Europe. But here the advocates of collect 


security say that we musrepresent them; so evident! 
i 

] arueet 2 Dn ee } 

this point new and more careful definitions are nec 

d describe Russia, France, and Eng! 


a blood 


most demox rau 


I wish we cou 


Russ ia 1S 


1an democracies. 


oO 
= 
y- 

4 
on 

— 
=~ 
jo | 


self-purging dictatorship: France. the 


1, is so under the thumb of Great Britain, that ari 
cratic, capitalist, imperialist democracy, that it is will 
to give the tp a ice to republican Spain by clos 


its trontiers to the Loyalists. This is an act so und 


cratic, so base, and so perfidious as to deserve the bitte: 


nAaeame r “~ . . . . Be ae a 
condemnation even from Americans, who have certai 


not covered themselves with honor in their attitud 
] 


should insist u 


ward Spain. 


i 


That Chamberlain 
France’s doing this is another proof of the utterly hear 


less and ruthless way in which he pursues his shamet 


and stupid policy of keeping peace in Europe by wh 


! . I 
sale surrenders to the dictators 


Indeed, Chamberlain seems determined to kill | 
collective-security movement in this country: he certait 


will do so if after having destroyed Loyalist Spain 
makes a bargain with Hitler. Has any Britisl 


gover! 
é 


ment in all history ever sunk so low? In the face of t! 


more than et rhty 


murder of British seamen by Ital 


and rebel bombs, he calmly declares that there is nothin 


that the British Lion can do about it. Formerly the Li 


would have leay ed at once. Chamberlain’s refusal to act 


is not due to a sudden conversion to the doctrin 


‘Thou shalt 
’ 
| 


protect British lives by decent, pe aceful measures—| 


honesty, reliance upon moral laws, appeals to other cout 


tries to stand by the right—rather than by increas 


armaments. His is a course of cowardly com} romise, of 


buying off the dictators and thereby confirming them 1 


their wrongdoing and reinvigorating their failing powers 


And that is the road to destruction and disaster 


or without collective security. 





The NATION 





not kill,”” a desire to scek justice and t 
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FROM PROPAGANDA TO HISTORY 
BY GAETANO SALVEMINI 
HE Institute of Propag nda Analysis should advis liantly thr h the r c < ; 
its subscribers to read Dr. Megaro’s fascinat this method; s ed M it 
book* in conjunction with Mussolini's officia ot hiding them npletely. B ‘ , 
graphy w ritten by Signora Sarfatti, and the teachers ure the triumph of the church in its true pr ttions will 
istory in colleges and universities should give the be grateful to Dr. Megaro for havit re tal l the 
idvice to their pupils. By comparing the two books, truth. 

than by listening to any abstract methodical instt If, in addition to t f M f : 
they would learn the difference between forgery liefs, on ks from § 1 Sarfatti t! f his 
1 truth, between propaganda and history. olitical | fs, of learn that M from 
Let us ask Signora Sarfatti what Mussolini's religious earliest childhood was f ted | f e 
were before he was the Duce of Fascism. In ket th its myths and leger | { ; 
< “The Life of Benito Mussolini” she states that hee word the boy would write conti lly on the margin of 
» “seemed in the earliest period of anti-religious bent his lesson book, or carve \ thre 
out ever sinking into the banality of atheism,.”” That benches’; “he sought fort lis Vi ( rand 
ul. But if we read Dr. Megaro’s book, we find that Tacitus and the ‘Aeneid.’ ¢ rlicst 
solint was a more colorful character than Signora childhood read Tacitus ! t n 
fatti makes out. In 1904, when he was twenty-on grown up? When he was lis S re 

rs old, he maintained in the name of reason, scien taught him to love his country with a r | 
ition, and atheistic materialism that ““God does not When he went to Trent, an Italian city which w ill a 
t’’ and that “the morality of Christ leads to brutish- part of the Austrian Empire, he found that a gr of 


ind cowardice and perpetuates misery.’ In October 
9, in the town of Forli, the crowd, after listening to 
iddress by Mussolini, smashed the windows of the 
shop's palace, set fire to the wooden fence which sur- 
inded a column surmounted by a statue of a Madonna, 
1 destroyed the slabs of marble at the base of the 
lumn. In 1910 Mussolini maintained that Socialists 
hould “avoid religious marriage, baptism of children, 
1 all other religious ceremonies,’ and made the dis- 
very that Christ “by making love to Mary Magdalene 
and to the wife of the good Pontius Pilate’’ had demon- 
trated that “it is possible to attain the glory of the 
ivens through the womb of a woman.” 


These facts and all the others that Dr. Megaro has 


ni deserves for finding the road to Damascus and hand- 
ing over eighty million pre-Roosevelt dollars to Pope 
Pius XI. Saint Luke’s Gospel teaches that there is greater 
joy in heaven on account of a sinner who repents than 
of ninety-nine righteous men who do not need repent- 
ance. It was for this reason that of old anyone who wrote 
the life of a reprobate who had been converted strove to 
emphasize, nay to exaggerate, the sins of his hero in 
order to cause the triumph of faith to shine more bril- 


* “Mussolini in the Making.” By Gaudens Megaro, Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 


Socialists there “were in sympathy with 
took their tune from Vienna.” He therefore dissociated 
himself from them and joined the other grou 
combined Socialistic doctrine with Italian feclings. On 
account of his nationalistic activities he was put in jail in 
Trent and expelled from Austria. “It is clear that his stay 
in the Trentino was decisive in dev loping the nationalist 
tendencies which culminated in Fascism.” 
Very different is the story which Dr. Megaro has re- 
constructed with the help of documents. In the autumn 
of 1903 Mussolini, who had lived tn Switzerland for a 
little more than a year as a Socialist agitator, returned to 
his native town for a few wecks: but since the time was 
approaching when he would have to perform his mili- 
tary service, he repaired to Switzerland again in January, 
1904. In February he wrote that “there is indeed an 
nfallible means of destroying from its foundations the 


infamous military constraint: desertion.” In April, 1904, 


the Italian military authoritics declared him to be a 
renitente di leva, an evader of military service, or, as the 


nth of April, 


1904, Mussolini was expelled from the Canton of Ge 


French put it, a réfractaire. In that same n 
neva, but the intervention of the Swiss Soctalists saved 
him from being taken to the Italian frontier. He was 
allowed to remain in Canton Ticino because as an evader 


of military service in Italy he could not, according to in- 








a 
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ternational law, be handed over to his own government. 
In December, 1904, Mussolini gave up the plan to 

< tf the infamous military constraint by means of 


desertion, took advantage of a pardon granted by the 
had failed to answer 


05 and 


Italian government to th who 


, came back to Italy, and in 1 


; ' ; Y ) 
{ rl Y¥ SUMMON 
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roiar rr 
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in the army. After com- 
ng his military service he plunged again into the 
S st movement. In 1909 he lived for eight months 


as a Socialist agitator in the city of Trent. ‘The prole- 
tariat,” he wrote, “1s anti-patriotic by definition and by 
necessity."’ He upheld the right of the Italians of Tren- 
tino to keep their Italian tongue and to get home rule 
against the pan-Germans of Tyrol. But the Socialists and 


. } 
ZAnarchil 


ts have always maintained that racial minorities 
have the right to keep their own language and culture 
and to enjoy home rule. Mussolini did not advocate the 
separation of Trentino from Austria and its annexation 
to Italy. This was an aspiration, though secret and remote, 
of the Italian Socialists of the Trentino, not of Mussolini. 
Mussolini's chief concern was social revolution. Signora 
Sarfatti’s statement that Mussolini found two groups in 
‘Trent, one favorable to Austria and one to Italy, and that 
he joined the pro-Italian group against the pro- Austrian 
is sheer invention. When in September, 1909, the Aus- 
trian government ordered Mussolini's expulsion, it did 
not think of him as a nationalist but as an insolent revo- 
lutionary agitator. 


A 206 


the sources of Mussolini's political thought, as once upon 


1 many “‘social scientists”’ have gone in quest of 
i 


a time ex] lorers set out to discover the sources of the 
But they are wholly ignorant of the history of the 


lian politic al thought 


ae 
INIIC, 
Italian socialist movement and of It 


; , ] ‘ , } | 
and negk tO take into account chronology 


in noticing 


‘ ta leet P } ~ ie 4 = 
the manifestations of Mussolini's thought. As a conse- 


quence they discover nothing but blunders and pile up 
i 

lot father of Mussolini, first an active Anarchist 
f rot B nin and then an active Socialist of the 
first hour, Dr. Megaro has devoted one of the most in- 
teresti chapters in his | Between the writings of 
the father and those of the son—we mean the writings 
of M int while he was still an extremist Socialist 
there ts a striking continuity Those who mumble about 
Mussolini's intellectual father,’ Dr. Megaro a} tly writes, 
Nietzsche or Sorcl ould do well to pause and 
consider the influence of his real father.’’ It is prepos- 
tore ; to trace to Sorel Mussolini's ideas on the nece sity 
of violence. Mussolini was “‘a revolutionary child of that 


ma which abounded in rebels who almost instin« 
When Sorel 


revolutionary 


Roma 


tively need for violence.” 


the 


understood the 
himself 


movement and joined the clerical-royalists of the Action 


dissociated from syndicalist 


Francaise (1908), anticipating a change which Musso- 


lint was to make fourteen years later, Mussolini heaped 


The NATIO: 


upon him a Niagara Falls of abuse, of which Dr. M 
gives some amusing specimens. This is one of th: 
revelations contained in his book. 

Dr. Megaro also reduces to its jast proportions, 


is, to nothing, the impact which Pareto 1s said to 





made on Mussolini. He proves that it is open to question | 


whether Mussolini ever attended Pareto’s lectures at 


University of Lausanne, and that if he did attend tl 


it could only have been for a few wecks in the sprit 
1904. Mussolini's notion of a revolutionary min 
seizing power and overthrowing the bourgeoisie thr 
violence was no doubt akin to Pareto’s doctrine of 
élite. But the proletarian élite, of which impecun 
Mussolini considered himself a member, would su 
sede the bourgeois élite, whereas Pareto, having inher: 
from one of his uncles a good deal of money, had a d 
worship for the profession of investor, and was an 
against those bourgeois who did not care to protect t 
profession. Pareto wished the bourgeoisie to put up a 
ruthless resistance to an uncompromising socialism 

to stamp it out. Since neither the bourgeoisie nor 
Socialists were willing to follow his advice, he grou; 
them together in the same condemnation. Nor did M 
solini need to know Pareto’s writings and Ilcctures 
order to cherish a ruthless socialism that should dest: 
the decaying bourgeoisie. The “Communist Manifest 
sufficed to school him, and the doctrine of the organi 
minority overthrowing the bourgeoisie by a coup de n 
was among the Socialists as old as old Blanqui. 1 
conspiratory tradition was still alive in Romagna w! 
Mussolini was born there and coincided perfectly w 
Blanqui’s doctrines. Mussolini did not owe anything 
Pareto. On the other hand, the doctrine of the élite un 
a form which could please the anti-democratic part 
was not invented by Pareto. It came to him from Gaet 
Mosca, a brilliant scholar who in 1896 had given a : 


tematic claboration to the doctrine of the organ: 


minoritics as governing classcs’"—a more apt term tl 


Pareto’s élite. From 1921 onward Pareto saw in 
Fascist movement that ruthless bourgeois anti-Soc 
onslaught whose advent he had wished for twenty y« 


It w 
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before. It was not Pareto who taught Mussolini. 
Mussolini who fulfilled Pareto’s wishes. 

When Mussolini became Duce of Fascism, his hagi 
raphers invented for him a family tree going back to t! 


in whi 


early Middle Ages and an intellectual genealogy 
Sorel, Pareto, Nietzsche, and many other highly plac 
personages were recruited to prepare the way for tl 
redeemer. William James also got a niche in that ped 
gree. The intellectual gencalogy no less that the fami 
tree was false. For instance, Mussolini has never read 
one page of James. He only knows that James was a 
“pragmatist,”” and he thinks that that word means a mat 
who does not care about idcologics and is only concerned 


with practical achievements. Therefore he boasts of being 


we 


Bas ome 


M le of William James, who would be horritted if 
Vi ; # I d 
t] f | w of that definition of pragmatism. 


} } ] 2 7 ty mrt ' hae 
vhen the smoke screen Of of ial mystincation has 


lispelled, thanks to Dr. Megaro’s painstaking and 
neachable research, there emerges an amazing con- 
that extends from Mussolini's infancy to his full 


i 
led the Ethiopian War and 


qu < ) 


rity. The man who wi 


id t ‘he Spanish War is no other than that “restless and pug- 
pris 1s little rogue” who more than once returned home 
min 1 his head bleeding from a blow with a stone, stcle 
thre birds, struck at a companion but instead of hitting 

of Lit a wall, hurt his knuckles and had to bandage his 
Cl {, and stabbed with a penknife another companion 
| su vho had insulted him. Dr. Megaro reproduces a portrait 
therited f Mussolini at the age of fourteen. That youngster with 
ad sed arms, sealed lips, protruding jaws, and defiant 
$ at ; is already the Duce of Fascism who appears before 
ect t crowds in Italy and is the delight of cartoontsts out- 
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The Life of Fanny Kemble 


A PASSIONATE VICTORIAN. By 
The Macmillan Company. $3 








, VNY KEMBLE. 


Margaret Armstrong 
VW N 
i 


ISS ARMSTRONG has written a remarkable book, 


a first-rank biography. She had a fascinating subject, 


D { she has portrayed Fanny Kemble with such skill and 
In icy distinction, such charm and vividness, yet with such 
nt desire to be just, that we have here a historical study 

value. One perceives that Miss Armstrong has kept 

wn feelings in check, and one admires her wide knowl 

yf both American and English political and social con 
ns of the nineteenth century, which enables her to give 
ymplete a picture of the scenes, on both sides of the 

intic, in which Fanny Kemble moved. 

ying as it does just when we are in the middle of an 

r effort, conscious or otherwise, to romanticize the ante- 
v n South and to whitewash the institution of slavery, 


; Armstrong’s study is particularly timely and worth 

For Fanny Kemble, the brilliant English actress, ts 

of the most important witnesses to what slavery really 

; on a Georgia rice plantation (through it now runs the 
iin coast road to Florida traversed by hundreds of thou 


is of tourists every year). She arrived there as the young 


acres and of several hun 


wife of the owner of hundreds of 


{ human beings—later sold when her husband went 


; inkrupt. If there was any glamor in slavery, if the life 

was all charming and romantic as some would have us be- 
5 a ‘ lieve, Fanny Kemble, despite the prejudice against the in- 
itution with which she arrived at Butler’s Island, would 
‘tainly have recorded it. Instead, she was so horrified by 
iat she saw and dismayed by her inability to alter condi- 


Zi 
tions, or ) eC } 
iif of se w se 
istence there became a « 
ybably have wv ed 
fidelity had not. She ; 
10W tO slavery to € { 

Her ‘Journal of a R , 
8438-39, published 1 ( \\ 
tect upon | Cc S¢ ( ’ 
sritain, where it was a t Mf A 

t the fact that this vo \ 

British governs t was <¢ f Con 
rederacy i¢ Wisely does 1 , 
i e it wielded. T] \ ’ 
ind in England, of c e. S | 
tly as she | d “ en it t \ } 
her emotions were stirred to their d > it Ca {a 
pade a spade and dealt pl vith 
W en ind the black wo en: % ) t 
to their will and always beyond the law. where | was 
any law, Victorian mothers refused to allow their d ers 
to read so vile and demoralizing a book. The trut vas too 
h for polite society, which in London zed so 
warmly with the Southern aristocracy and so ard y hoped 
for the triumph of the Confederacy. 

Fanny Kemble herself was an extraordinary | nality 
Of the third generation of a famous actor family, Fanny 
had had no acting experience whatsoever, out yf 
children’s theatricals in a boarding-school in Paris, when 
parents induced her to appear as Juliet in order to s the 
family finances and to rescue their Covent Garden Theater 
At her first performance she was over \ tage frieht 
until the balcony scene. Then the divine fire possessed her, 
ind she stood Out as the roremost actre in En land, tne 
greatest since her aunt, Mrs. Siddons. London was at her feet 
Yet with all her gifts life upon the stage never appealed to 
her. She was young and wanted to dance and be 9 lt 
liked the applause of her audience it 1 et l her h 
ind she was happy, in iow 
American tour to abandon the stage for rt Afterward 
she went back to renew her su , only again to Ie 
stage and to become a great Shake rian reader in the days 
when readings were if anythi: more popular tl 
performances. Said the New York Tim. No play 
as well rendered throu rhout as Mr Ker © ra | it; we 
bored by no miserable creatures in subordinate parts.’ Ed 
ward Everett Hale wrote: “Her power 1s frve expression, not 
imitation. And so she strikes you with as much delight and 
even amazement when she is talking as when she i 


and Emerson burst out with: “What an abundance there ts 
in her! She is Miranda, Queen Catherine, and many more at 


the same time.” 


Her talent was not limited to the stage, howe She 
wrote a play in verse, “Francis I,” and in time saw it pro 
duced. Besides her ‘Journal’ she wrote eight other bool 


many magazine articles, and mu 
was a splendid horsewoman 

a fall with her horse—a beautiful dancer, and altogether 
one of the most stimulating and interesting human beings 


Even in her later years she was so fascinating that young 
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men like Henry James and Hamilton Aidé considered it the 
greatest honor and pleasure to escort her, especially to the 
theater. Henry James wrote of her after her death in 1893 


at the “She was one of the rarest of 


age of eighty-three 
women 


She wrote exactly as she talked, observing, asserting, com- 


one of the finest and most original of talkers. .. . 


plaining, confiding, contradicting, crying out and bounding 
ott, always effectually communicating. A prouder nature 
never affronted the long humiliation of life. . . . The faculty 
of self-derision was never richer or droller.”” And again he 
said: “She reanimated the old drawing-rooms, relighted the 
old lamps, retuned the old pianos.” 

At the age of eighty she turned to novel-writing and wrote 
“Far Away and Long Ago,” a book characterized by Miss 
Armstrong as “a novel with a strange wild plot but a good 
setting, the New England country she knew so well.” 

Being the genius that she was, she was undoubtedly not 
easy to live with, particularly for one as conventional and 
hidehound as Pierce Butler. She was what Miss Armstrong 
calls her, “a passionate Victorian.” She had a mad passion 


for earning money herself—a sin for a married woman—for 


outdoor exercise, for living her own life. 


She refused to 
join her husband in his “everlasting thinking about appear- 
ances,” as she said to him when he tried to prevent her doing 
such an unladylike thing as riding her horse down to the 
wharves of Philadelphia—where no proper lady would go. 
Finally Pierce Butler forced her to leave him, though to do 
so she had to give up her children; the law gave them to the 
unfaithful husband, the selfish, domineering man who would 
have crushed his wife's spirit had it been in the power of 
anyone to do so. Instead, she again did what no proper 
lady of the time similarly situated thought of doing; she 
liberated her spirit and her soul and her genius, earned her 
own way, came together in later years with her children to 
their mutual joy—even though her daughter Frances be- 
came a Southerner at heart and years after the war wrote a 
journal of the same Georgia plantation, portraying the difh- 
culties of life there in Reconstruction days and the changed 
attitude of the Negroes, all from a diametrically opposite 
point of view from her mother’s. Surely such a figure as 
this merited a notable, a sympathetic, and a judicious bi- 
ography, and Miss Armstrong has furnished it—a definitive 
account of one who was a star on the dramatic stage, and 
on the stage of life as well. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


No Sanctuary 


INTERMISSION IN EUROPE. 
ford University Press. $2.75. 


By Vernon Bartlett. Ox- 


ODOR in his classic “Plot and Counterplot in Central 

Europe” gives the essence of what he has seen as a news- 
paper correspondent in Vienna since the end of the World 
War 
interpretation of events. Vernon Bartlett, in writing the 


His personality disappears behind his account and 
| PI 


story of his life as a journalist and broadcaster, stresses the 
personal side of his experience, however appalling the event 
may have been. We have here the post-war history of a 
man who started in the profession of reporter as an ig: 


The NAT C0) 


noramus—walking up the staircase of the Palais de | 
bourg with the old tiger Clemenceau because he w 
only one of the Reuter’s Agency staff who had a mor 
coat and a top hat—and who now in his early forties 
ried, father of two boys, owner of a house and ga 
asks himself: “After all what have I got to do with 
affairs?” This after roving over all Europe for ni: 
years, interviewing everyone, being always on the S| 
as often as not too late—in Genoa, Geneva, Stresa, the 
the Russian-Polish War, the Ruhr, Turkey, Rumania, 
and Spain. Now he longs to mind his own business, + 
would be to care for his family and to allow himse! 
occasional glass of beer at the Golden Fleece just acro 
road.” But on the very morning after writing this conf« 
he reads in a journal: 


There are 11,000,000 wage-earners in this country { Eng 
land} with incomes less than £125 a year. The averaye 
wage is below £100. They are all below the standard « 
livelihood which can make decent material conditions 
. the nation had 10,000 people who drew 


incomes averaging £20,000 a year. 


life possible ma 
... That contrast was 


incompatible with the spirit of democracy. 


So he knows that his “peace of mind is a sham, tha 
old brick-and-timber house . . . will never be a san 

from the prison of the outside world.” 

This knowledge is the result of his nineteen-year 

in contemporary historical facts, of a course taken by 
honest, unprejudiced fellow who confronted life with a 

of humor, liked to eat and drink, and was by nature n 
radical. An average gifted English subject, he saw the st 

ity of the peace-makers because he had the opportunit 
see. His hatred for them led him even to greet Hitler 
sympathy. But one cannot live contrary to what one’s eye 


And what sharp eyes the reporter Vernon Bartlett has! L: 


with him: 


The last time I was in Berlin on a great féte day I 
came down the Wilhelmstrasse late at night. The flood- 
lights still lit up the long red flags with their black swas 
tikas on white backgrounds which hung from the govern- 
. . « Near me on the Wilhelmplatz were 
a few rather bedraggled individuals hunting among the 
rubbish that had been left by partakers in a great torch- 
light procession. They were just dim figures shuffling 


ment buildings. 


around in the snow. But suddenly, as the clocks struck 
midnight, the floodlights went out. The searchers for poor 
treasure among the rubbish at once became prominent. 
They seemed to me to symbolize the whole German peo- 
ple, carrying on its patient struggle for existence, groping 
in the darkness of a censored atmosphere, as devoid of re- 
sponsibility and personality as are the tramps that wander 
along the country road. The show was over. 


The reporter starts to think more and more. Returnir 


from the Spanish civil war, he writes: 


I have never had so keen a sense of the importance of 
freedom as I had in Spain. So keen that I have become 
terribly bitter against those who seek to limit it, and am 
no longer ashamed of my inability to be detached and 
calm. 


And he takes quite deliberately a pro-loyalist attitude, wt 
spoils his chances for a better job. 
“Intermission in Europe” presents the inner life of 


individual with modesty and charm. It rings true from ! 
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int form of journalese, it has its place in a book whi 
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ng to end. I envy the coming historians of t 





e twentieth 





Helped by eyewitnesses like Bartlett, who does not 
n weal ;, they will have an easy job. 
FRANZ HOELLERING 


lhe Artist as Entertainer 


ING MAN W ws A HORN. By Dorothy Baker 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


47Z isa singularly limited form of musical expression— 
with respect both to its tonal values and to the qual ty 
peal. And there is perhaps no better proof of its 


nd spiritual limitations than that offered by the brief 


-; of some of its top performers those who, like the 
Miss Baker's novel, expect from this simple me 11 
. than it has to give. Sooner or later, if we are to take 


Baker’s word for it, the strain of tapping out, night 
nicht. this frenzied music, as well as the effort to do 
it more than its technical resources permit, prove too 
for the jazz player: sometimes, if he is endowed with 
than average sensibility, he goes to pieces 
k Martin, the Youn: 

t jazz players of his « 
er, he took to drink—an ; eventually got himself fired 


Man with a Horn, was one of the 


lay 


At the height of his popularity, 


the well-known band in which his playing had been the 
f attraction. After this, his deci ine was rapid: he eal 
lay again—except for his own amusement, or for phono- 
h records which did not carry his name; his pul lic soon 
him; he began drinking more heavily, and he spent 
t delirious days in a sanatorium for alcoholics, to 

h one of his few remaining friends had sent him 
Miss Baker seems herself aware of the tragic dilemma 
1e root of her hero’s downfall: in a prologue to the book 
re than hints at it. “. .. What he expected,”’ she says 
never quite found. He might have found it in another 


} 


1 of music, but he had no training or any way of coming 
‘now another kind of music. So he stuck to jazz and to 
nervous, crazy life that goes with it.” Yet she fails 
yughout the narrative to show very clearly the specific 
tic problems responsible for Rick's “nervous, crazy life,” 
to endow Rick himself with very much individuality 
ept in the early scenes, showing him in all the hesitant 
lor of his newly awakened ambition, Rick never emerges as 
ill-sized human being: all we remember of him is his 
ionate devotion to his music. If it was Miss Baker's 
ntion to present him as a kind of human instrument dedi- 
1 to serving the cause of jazz, she has succeeded; but 
relationship between him and his music being thus over- 
plified, his story is considerably less moving than it might 
e been. The style is easily the best part of the book: at 
e racy and flexible, with overtones of American speech, 
flects the psychology of the leading characters in a far 
wre critical fashion than anything that the few attempts at 
ineation or the flow of incidents manage to bring off. Yet 
style, though suited in many respects to the subject as a 


le, emphasizes as well certain defects of treatment: a bril- 


h 
not so much a novel as a kind of running commentary on 
> life of a jazz artist, valued in conventional terms. 


HELEN NEVILLE 
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CHINA 
FIGHTS BACK 


An American Woman with the 8th Route Red Army 
By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Author of “Chinese Destinies,” etc. 


Might well be considered a sequel to Red Star Over 


China. 


The first book from the front lines—and by 


the only reporter to travel with the Red Army. 


Profusely illustrated, $2.50 
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THE LORD 


HELPS THOSE... 


By BERTRAM B. FOWLER 


Author of “Consumer Cooperation in America 


How the people of Nova Scotia are solving their prob- 
lems through cooperation—and working what amounts 
almost to a social revolution. $1.73 
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Plight of the Jobless 


i’“E TOO ARE THE PEOPLE. By 
Little, Brown and Company. §$ 


Louise V. Armstrong. 


Anderson. Modern Age 


Ml I {OUT WORK. A Report Made to the Pilgrim 
] with an Int n | Archbishop of York 
ind a Preface by Lord MacMiull ( id Univer- 

Press and the Macmillan Company. $3 

FTER nine vears of acute economic cri comparatively 

few persons among the favored classes have any con 
ception of the life of the people on “the other side of the 
railroad track Part of the difficulty has lain in the elaborate 
social and econ barriers which our society has erected 
between the two groups. The underprivileged are, from the 
Ind pe t or th ( el Ss, Inarti ilat Tho who 
kno - out the life loctors, ministers, and social 
worl o been it li or at least have 

f« no 1 m to convey their knowledge to that part 

r t | blic which likes to believe that most of the unem 

| d would find work if this relief racket were stopped 

loo much praise cannot be given Mrs. Armstrong's warm, 

n account of her experiences as a relief administrator 

in a county in northern Michigan. She tells rather simply 


; ge 
how she happened to become relief administrator, describes 
| vivid pen 


M« st ot 


her struggles with the local politicians, and draws 
, 
1 with 


} } 
individuals dealt. 


her clients are decent, attractive people who through no fault 
i i 


' , 
pr tures of the whom sne 


of their own are no longer able to earn a living; a few are 


soundrels and re probate ;; but all are intensely human. 


Her district in the north woods was exceptional in many 


respects. Its depression began many years ago when the last 


had been cut down and shipped away. 


| 


inaus 


of the virgin forests 
Its agricultural resources are poor, ind there 1s littl 
try. In addition to the foreign element in the town which was 
stranded by the closing of local factories, left-overs from the 
lumbering period had to be cared for by the relicf agencies 
Back in the woods were Indians, hill-billies, and descendants 
American 


1 
| these varied groups was absolute destitution 


Mrs 


of early ettlers. The one thing shared in common 


If there is any fault in Armstrong's skilfully woven 


narrative, it is the seemingly implicit assumption that federal 
rclicf of the type disbursed in the early days of the Roosevelt 
‘dministration is the answer to the need of thes people 
Although she complains at times of the inadequacy of funds 

|! the needs which could not be met, her book 1s, as a 
whole, : IPprisit ly uncritical of rel procedure The broader 
aspects of social policy with regard to the problem of the 
tranded population of this northern cut-over area are 
carcely touched Mr \ ong 1s content to give a 
vivid | ure of tl on in ter ; of individuals 

The Right to Work” is a much briefer, less dramatic, 
but readable defense of the Administration's pul lic-works 
pro the rt of tl on t npted to stick in the 
por t « fi no co lain about th waste of 
work rel It is an admirable popularization of a compli 
cated s ect, | even more than M At tre book 
it is lacking in analysis and « ism 


The NATI 


“Men Without Work’ does for Great Britain all! 
Mrs. Armstrong has done for this country and more. Alth 
much more academic in style and approach than either o! 
American books, it is of enthralling interest. The aut 
have made a careful study of long-time unemployment i: 
sample towns, which taken together are fairly typical of 
country as a whole. Included among the towns are B 
burn, Crook, and the Rhondda, which typify the “sp« 
areas.’ But included also are Leicester and Deptford, » 
are in the more prosperous sections of England today 
each town the names of a number of unemployed \ 
selected at random, and a thorough investigation was n 
of each case. The result is a wealth of information about 
jobless—the length of time unemployed, previous occupa 
and earnings, part-time jobs, age, budgets, and use of lei 

The general picture is a depressing one. Although 
number of unemployed in some areas is not so much hi; 
than in the '20’s, a much larger proportion have been un« 
ployed for long periods. Of 100 unemployed in 1929, on! 
or 6 had been persistently unemployed. Three years later, 
the depth of the depression, 20 in every 100 had been « 
of work for a year or more. In the fall of 1935, when t 
investigation was made, the ratio of long-term unemplo 
had increased to 26 in every 100. While the situation v 
naturally worse in the depressed areas, the investigation « 
closed a surprising amount of long-term unemployment 
the more prosperous parts of the country. 

In England as in this country age is an important factor 
unemployment ; there is a sharp increase in the ratio of 1 
employment among men over fifty-five. In the case of you 
however, the British situation is strikingly different from « 
own; there is very little unemployment in the early teens, | 
a very sharp rise in joblessness at twenty-one. Britain a! 
differs from the United States in having a national system « 
unemployed assistance available for all the jobless. In m« 
instances the unemployment benefits are sufficient to ke« 
families from abject destitution. About 30 per cent of t 
recipients, however, were found to be living below t! 
poverty line. 

In these few words it has not been possible to convey t! 
full value of this study either as a statistical or as a hun 
document. One can only regret that no comparable study o! 
the problem has been undertaken in this country. 

MAXWELL S. STEWART 


Shorter Notices 


NEW WRITING. SPRING 1938. Edited by John Lehmann. 
Alfred A. Knopf. $2.75. 


Today young Chinese, Russian, Spanish, French, or German 
writers—and most of the contributors to this volume are 
very young—are alike in one respect: their use of the realis 
“New Writing” 


writers who show the rise of social consciousness, and tl 


is given over to the work o! 


particular collection varies from the earlier ones chiefly in 
its more international representation. Unlike “New Dire: 
tions” it includes few writers who use allegory or legend to 
point a moral; none of its contributors are given to the ex- 
somewhere 


travagances of the surrealist technique. But 
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rather drab level of realism and the distortions 
there is another type of writing the subject 
ich may be real enough, but the intensity of 
e to the writer's passion or vision. Of sit 
e to ill nate d 1, of style which in itself ex 
wareness of the reader, we find little here. It 
s obvious that many young writers in England 
ious, that some Sov " sh ‘-. oO 
t their prol s, that Chinese passive endi 
to a siow fury at t! Ol yn of the wor 
|, though ny of the a rs re 1 
i cof t if the ) rf « ils, the co ) 
ex] 1 | rt if oned. None of 
how yre than a serious-minded co 
re t c i The poems included 
| [PORARY ONE-ACT PLAYS. Edited and §$ 
by Will Kozlenko. Charles Scri rs So S 
le monotony of most play collections is 
1 in this vo or ten one-acters | vy { 
I IC ex ents by three men better kni 
| fields. Sherwood Anderson contributes a r 
lextiles,”’ which is less a play than a mass chant 
; about the industry. William Saroyan’s co 
vein of his best stories. Langston Hughes offers an 
rrously macabre dialogue between a Ni 
1 her dead son. Whether the writers will pre 
ras playw rights with any success it 15 1ifhy t 
ym these instances, but since the one-act form en 
them to spre id themselves comfortably, it would 
for Anderson and Saroyan to continue in it. They 
1 profit by studying E. P. Conkle’s folk comedy ‘Hawk 
| ° ° , , 
ying,” which is at once casual and tightly developed 
m has the professic nal touch and a seasoning of ri 
in humor which make the other nine seem a little 
t iteur. The editor's own script is outstanding in that 


SINGING FOR POWER. THE SONG MAGIC OF THE 
PAPAGO INDIANS OF SOUTHERN ARIZONA 
By Ruth Murry Underhill. 


Press $2 


ya 


University of California 


The Pay 


Indians, who do not make fine blankets, baskets, or jewelry, 


igo culture is comparatively simple. These humble 


1 whose rituals are less dramatic than those of the Navajo 
the Pueblo, have not been written about as frequently as 

> other tribes of the desert. Miss Underhill has given 
here, in as accurate a free rendering as the structure of Eng- 
h permits, a group of songs which the Papago sing for 
ywer—to make themselves, so they think, better able to 
pe with the difficult environment in which they live. Actu 
ally the Papagos are better adapted to the desert than mo 
tr but much of their energy has gone into keeping them 
es alive. Miss Underhill collected these songs directly 


from Indian informants. She introduces them to her English 


they are sung. “Singing for Power’ should interest both 


anthropologists and those who like primitive song 
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Will Contribute in an Early Issue the 
First of The Nation’s New Series of 
“Living Philosophies” 
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ists, artists, historians, and ot tiv 
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ments may reveal the na f | 
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to arrive attn s 


first series of “‘I iving Philos pI 5, pub- 
lished as a symposium in 1931 by Simon & 
Schuster, and The Nation’s decision to pub- 
lish a second series by equally noted contrib- 
utors. Reflective readers are sure to enjoy 
these essays, which will be presented in The 
Nation over an extended period. Among the 
many who will contribute are: 
Franz Boas 
Jacques Maritain 
Rebecca West 
Lin Yutang 
Jules Romains 


Jose Ortega y Gasset 
John Strachey 

E. M. Forster 
Hendrik Van Loon 


Harold J. Laski 





By mailing the appended coupon at once, you can 
assure yourself a re iding of Mr. Lu lwiq's an 1 of 


all the following essays in this unusual series. 
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traitorous fascist P. O. U 


Letters to the Editors 


the ist instance, the interests of 

bot vill be served by unity and a common 
implies that it wot Id ap- 

rove tf t Communist Party declared 
frankly’: “We want a socialist Amer- 


ou don't. We differ fundamentally 
from you about a lot of things, and 


your idea of democracy 1s certainly not 


( but if fascism comes we'll all stew 
' thie ( t, SO WE propose to work 
with you on = particular tissues 


where the combination can block the 


fascist advance. And in the meantime 


\ { oO o on tryl to convince 
you that ialism is the only way out.” 

It will be noted that the declaration 
which 7 Nation declares “‘would have 
been easy to understand and _ refresh- 


ingly honest” is virtually a précis of this 


( Pal tatement, made first 1n a 
report f t party's Central Commit 
tee on De er 4, 1936, subsequently 


reprinted in pamphlet form and in the 


( tf, and now in a book which 

some 25,000 circulation 

| ] . } ] 4 . if 

I y there as been no etiort to 
kee] position a secret within party 
j } tien ¢ 1 ¢ | he 

i \ nas Orien CCcO 1zed the 
cause of democracy of 

; 

the pe fronts of France and Spain 
1 { 1 at the instigation of the 
Communist Party; Te Natron, too, has 
P 1 | : : 
‘ 1 roie of the traitorous 


P.O. U.M. in Spain. Yet in this edi- 


torial it professes to see a “danger” in 
he prohibition of relationships between 
Comm Party members and con- 

1 ‘} kyites and Lovestonites, 
confirmed di rupters of the People’s 


ipporters of the 
M! How can 


Id a united anti-fascist movement 


if \ limit these concealed fascists ? 
\ app | to Lhe Nation not to 
( our common work of pre- 
venting the coming of fascism—a Ca- 
which would make impossible 
ih t] maintenance of our pres- 
t rizhts and the extension of them 
there hse ism, and which can be 
ented if all sincere anti-fascists will 


oO to ther to build the democratic 
ont BEATRICE BUTLER, 
for the Executive Committee of the 


V. |. Jerome School, Commu 


nist Party, Columbia University 








[We are aware that the Com: 
Party has always professed ‘‘sociali 
mocracy” as Miss Butler points out 
it has not always championed capi 
democracy, and that is what we 
discussing. The citation from Mr. I 
der’s book, taken as a statement 
icy, is One more pledge to “the u 


democratic methods.”” But what 


ae ee 5% se a 
democratic methods” if they do no 


ply the right and the duty to crit 
which Miss Butler appe ils to us ne 
exercise lest we “sabotage our cot 
work of preventing the comin 
fascism’? If the Communist pres 
tacks the Socialists, or berates Th. 
tion for an “‘incorrect”’ poli y (whicl 
certainly concede it has every right 
do), or decrees that all Lovestonité 
Frotskyites are spso facto enemies of 
“concealed fas« 


not destroying the solidarit 


working class or 
that is 
the anti-fascist front; but if any a 
fascist veniures to criticize the Con 
nist Party line, he automatically co 
himself with shame for having cont 


ted to disrupting the unity of all 


fascist forces at moment when, ¢ 


etc. This may be good strategy, an 


he Communists choose it as a we 
1 } 

to achieve an ultimate good, we 
: 


again that 1s their business, and we « 


debate the matter here. But let them 
pretend that it is good old Ameri 
Jettersonian democracy, because it 
much more like totalitarianism. If s 


a principle were to pr dominate in 
group in which they happened to opy 
the policy of the majority, they we 
be the first to suffer—-and the first to | 


test EDITORS THE NATION. } 


Hacker vs. Josephson— 
and Stone 


Dear Sirs: I note in your issue of J 
11 that I. F. i 
review of Mr. Josephson’s “The Pol: 


Stone did not care for 1 


cos.’ Controversies ot this kind are u 


important; but Mr. Stone’s gratuitou 
insulting reference to my review as “Tr 
baiting” is. I have been writing revic 
of current books in history and polit 
for almost twenty years, but this is t 
first time that I have been charged w: 
taking advantage of an author by drag 
ging in extraneous information. 


In my review I said that Mr. Josep! 


son's coupling of Lincoln's name with 














rs of bitter str rle crushed the 
yf, Nn 1 i is] ‘ { iSid ii 

ed O ial or r. 
Mi STONE d I > h t Mr lo h 
s toimply that there was cooing 
nt in the ranks of the Republi- 
Party during the Civil War. Very 
t us look at the record. On page 


» author says: ‘Party structure. . 
1 its most efficient organization in 
| 


history and, creating a solid ph ilanx, 


action.’ 


orted Lincoln’s military 
1 on page 87: ‘The party of revolu- 
nary capitalism, under the leadership 
Lincoln, Fessenden, Stevens, Greeley, 
1 the youthful Sumner And on 
re 236: “All pretended adherence to 

¢ great emancipation principles of 
oln and Sumner...” This, I insist, 

s either ignorance or wilful distortion 
f the great revolutionary role of the 
Radical Republicans (with whom Lin- 
n was constantly at daggers’ points) 
ring the Civil War. Mr. Josephson 
tries to make out—in the passages cited 
that the Republican Party acted as a 
t, notably on the questions of the 
luct of the war and emancipation 
ny student of the history of the period 
nows that Lincoln had to be driven to 
idopt an emanc ipation program; he also 
knows that, as far as Lincoln’s conduct 
f the war was concerned, the Radical 
Republicans were so suspicious of his 
intentions that they set up in Congress 


Compulsory Spending 
I Pon) 








In your issue of June 4 a dif- 


ference of opinion regarding a basic 
aspect of the s; x process is re- 
flected in Keith Hutchison iew of 
my “When Capital Goes on Strike” and 
Ja ob Baker's letter al yut my book 


Jacob Baker says that my book tndt- 


money” by placing a pen ulty on hoard- 
which Mr. 


desiral le to 


ing. The kind of “demand” 
Baker evidently deems it 
induce is any kind of monetary demand 

for goods, services, or capital plant. 
Keith Hutchison, on the other hand, in 


saying, “There ts little question that the 


adoption of Mr. Dahlberg’s scheme 
would drive the money hoarders to a 
goods position, Fut 1t would not neces- 
sarily com] 


el the investment of savings 
in new real capital,”” im 


plies that an in- 


] 


creased demand is not desirable unless 


it expresses itself as a demand for more 


capital equipment. This raises the issue: 


when owners of money savings deem 
the current use of existing plant to be so 
low that further investment in new real 
capital would be unprofitable, should 
they be privileged to elect to buy noth- 
at all with their money? 

1 


Inasmuch as people in the upper in- 


come brackets obtain more income than 
they are willing at all times to pour into 
new plant, they must be forced into 


their funds for buying non-capital 





yea it I f wher wanted 
t t pe t of ; mona 
rainy i n which 

\ to Grand Egre i 
Bart med that even New Yorkers 
would know what an exit is and used 
the less common word because he 
thought it we 1 fool them, as it did 


Dear Sirs: German and 
ugees will find a haven for rest and 
recreation and an opportunity to study 
American ways this summer at Aber- 


deen, a large property on the Hudson 


pro} 
River which has been made available to 


Friends 
nittee. The project is es 


the American Service Com- 
ecially 
to benefit émigrés of limited means who 
need a congenial home while seekir 
to establish themselves perm 
the United States. In no sense ts Aber- 
deen a 


Ie P 
aents 


‘charity”” institution. The resi- 
, both foreign and American, will 
pay a dollar a day toward the expenses 
Organized 


reneral types. Regular classes will be 


activities will be of two 


language, literature, America 


civics and ind allied eco 


rovernment, 


nomic and social problems, and a pro 


' 
I 
i Ke 


gram of work and recreation will 





bus} 


and hiking, 


everyone There will be swimming, 


and a garden, one of 


food, to 


tennis, 
the principle sources of be 
Local 
land 


buildings were formerly 


for have 
wed the 


The 


l work 


cared JYuaker groups 


i 


and plant ed the gar- 


used 
rs’ school and include an ex 
library and workshop 

unde rtaking 


rnat P | 
rnatlonai 


is an experiment in 
hospitality and cooperative 
ng which may point the way to an 
rent approach to the problems 
by political upheaval in 


JOHN F. 


Europe. 

REICH 

Secretary, American Friends 
Service Committee 

Phil delphia, June 14 

The New York Post Excepted 

Dear Sirs: Nation 


for honorable 
ex ptions” 


In my article in T/e 


June 18 I referred to the 
among newspapers which I 
is indicting for their treatment of the 
I thought that my list- 
box as an edi 


York Post 


indicate 


stockyards case 

contributors’ 
T 

New 


modesty 


in the 
torial 
would 


that 


inv 


writer on the 


pro} 
my Own paper was one of those ex 
tions, but I New 
York newspape ss to 
the Post and the 

d to correct 


with er 


listed as “‘a 
In all { 


Tn news} 


CCI was 


rman.” airne 
other » 


any possii 
RESORT 
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stockinys 


whole Alt 


303 Sth Ave 


tation, may I record the fact that they 
did give their readers a true picture of 
hay pened ? 1. F. STONE 


York, June 22 


New 


Wordsworth’s Birthplace 

Dear Sirs: The house in which William 
Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth 
is now on the market, and a committee 
has been formed to raise funds to buy 
It is a 
charming eighteenth-century house with 


it as a memorial to the poet. 


and the 
The 


fine rooms, a walled garden, 
river Derwent running behind it. 
sum of £2,000 is needed, and contribu- 
from all to whom 
Wordsworth help and an 
encouragement. The treasurer is the Rev- 


erend R. W. Crook, All Saints Vicarage, 


Cockermouth, 


tions are sought 


has been a 


Cumberland. 
Wordsworth’s own feeling for Cocker- 


mouth is evident in the following lines: 


and I 


ime had my soul, 
ul 


by be 
my 


ds alike auty and by fear: 


favored in birthplace. 


J. W. NICHOLAS 
Joint Secretary, the Wordsworth 
National Memorial Scheme 
Cockermouth, England, June 1 


FOR SALE 


Sale: $7 ler home or 12 
(steam heated) in 
Berkshire Hills. Five acres: 
pleasant lawns, beautiful 
Ample garage. House has 2 
> veranda. Ona quiet, pave d, 
oad, Vy mile from Mohawk 

E. Buell, Shelburn 


500—« summ 
residence the 


the 


1 
TOOK, 


“of 


1e Falls, 


/RNISHE D- c¢ ABINS 


} t s ond | cottage $10 to $15 
Boat included Bathing. moun 
fishing West Beach Camps, 

d, Maine The Silver 

C. S. Reynol 1s, Prop. 


Lake 


SUMMER RENTALS 

fine cooking fi , beau- 
feet elevation, 70 mules 

Masten Lake, Wurts 

WIndsor 8-6726 


none 


a he autiful ground cook- 
Adults preferred. Reason 
Old Nyack Tut npike, 
Y OOrtland 7-3330, 
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RNISHED STUDIO _ 


cross-ventila- 
arti 


YSSO0 


Exceptional large; Sl 
tior centrally located ur 


SU 7 


nny, 
usuall tic 
surround reasonal le 


ROOMS FOR RENT. 


front studio, newly furnished, French 
entrance. Also one small 
352 E. 19th St., N. 7; < 


Large, 
windows, 
studio 


separate 


Lobel 
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The NATION 
CONTRIBUTORS 


RICHARD L. al atch co: 
of ‘An Army of the Aged,” a 
of the political and social implica 
of the Townsend movement, is or 
staff the Portland Oregonian. 


an 


of 


H. C. ENGELBRECHT is the auth« 
“Revolt Against War’ and coai 
with Frank Hanighen of ‘“Merchan 
Death.”’ 


EDWARD LEVINSON is labor e 

of the New York Post and auth 

“I Break Strikes: The Techniqu 
Pearl L. Bergoff.” 

HERBERT SOLOW vS 


correspondent in Europe and the Near 
East. 


has been a n 


GAETANO SALVEMINI, form 
professor of modern history at the | 
versity of Florence, is now teachin; 
Harvard. He is the author of “The |] 
cist Dictatorship in Italy.” 





INFORMATION FOR SUBSCRIBERS 
THE NATION, 20 Vesey St., New York. I 
15 cents acopy. By subscription—Dom« stic: 
year $5; Two years $8; Three years $11 
ditional Postage per year: Foreign, $1; Cana 
nts. The Nation is indexed in Re: 
to Periodical Literature. Book R: 
Dramatic Index, Index to Labor Pe 
Affairs Information Service. 
and the old address as well a 
of address. 


BO ex 
Guide 
Digest, 
Public 
notice 
required for chang 
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weeks’ 
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tour of 
Ing July 


comprehensive month's 
te 0 led by Julien Bryan. Sa 
back August 23. First 
Class throughout. Inclu 
Sive rate....... ancece 

For circulars on this and other 

trips in Europe and the Soviet Union address 


THE OPEN ROAD 


Department C 
8 West 40th Street, New York 











driving points West. about Ju 
two ae teachers to shar 


x 1051, c/o The Nation. 
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“WHY BE SEASICK” 


Consult 
“A Handbook of Seasickness” 
75¢ a copy 
TRANSATLANTIC PUBLISHERS 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Lawyer 
loci ne 
Gesires one, 


penses. Be 











A ‘N TED 
A Priv: ite Day School installing 
boarding department will cede substantia 
interest to experienced woman capable of 
taking full charge. Moderate investment re 
quired. Box 1048, c/o The Nation. 


Auto truck workers, taxi, truck drivers, 
terested in cooperative write Frank Jenkins, 
P. O. Box 6128, Washington, D. C. 


Florida 


in¢ 
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